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DOES LATIN TEACHING HAVE 
A FUTURE? 

The greeting and message extended to the 
Latin teachers of New Jersey by W. H. 
Freeman, Chairman of the Joint Activities 
Committee of N. J. Language Teachers 
Associations, is timely and challenging for 
all Latin teachers. We quote from the 
Bulletin of the New Jersey Classical Asso- 
ciation (XV.1): 


This year of 1954 should inspire you to high 
achievement for many reasons. The school pic- 
ture is really changing. Not in many a decade 
has the attention of the public been so concen- 
trated on the field of education. The old com- 
plaisance about schools has been thoroughly upset 
by the onward movement of a greatly increased 
pupil population through the grades. With real 
concern, the public sees this mighty wave ap- 
proaching the high schools. New buildings are 
being hastily erected in many localities. Com- 
pensation for teachers is being arranged with 
greater accent on reality. In a few years, per- 
haps, the field of education may rival that of 
business in attractiveness. Certainly the lure of 
a business career has too long deprived education 
of many potentially great teachers. 

When the great wave of new students reaches 
the high school level, there should be a sizable 
increase in Latin enrollment. I believe that many 
of these youngsters will be well disposed to 
language study in the high schools because of the 
recently initiated foreign language programs in 
various elementary schools. This year, then, and 
next, prepare yourselves to serve these young 
people ably. Let your Latin teaching lead your 
Students into pleasant places where the horizons 
are broad and the paths inviting. Let this be the 
last year when any pupil of yours could possibly 
Say that studying Latin is like journeying down 
a dreary dead-end street. 

A Master Teacher knows how to make every 
step forward in Latin a wonderful point of de- 
parture for students into new and rewarding areas 
of information and culture. Make every effort 
this year, then, to be real Master Teachers of 
Latin. America has no greater need today than 
for young people of sterling character and respect 
for intellectual attainment. Meeting this need 
should challenge the best efforts of every teacher 
in America. You Latin teachers are fortunate 
indeed in being privileged to work in a field of 
education particularly suited to the achievement 
of this splendid goal. 


Carolyn E. Bock, Montclair State Teachers 
College, in the same number of the Bulletin, 
makes a plea to the secondary teachers to 
feed more Latin majors into the colleges in 
anticipation of the growing need for Latin 
teachers. The demands greatly exceed the 
current supply, and all trends indicate these 
demands will be sharply increased in the 
immediate future. The time to start groom- 
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ing more Latin teachers for the future is 
now. This vocational opportunity should be 
made known to high school students now. 


LATIN NEWS-LETTER: MINNESOTA 

The Latin News-Letters and Bulletins of 
various states are no doubt playing a very 
important part in the resurgence of Latin 
throughout the country. They not only pro- 
vide a channel for projecting state language 
programs, keeping the Latin teachers in 
touch with each other between meetings and 
putting into circulation stimulating helps 
gleaned from many sources, but perform a 
real service as forums of truth where de- 
tractors may be refuted and the real status 
of language study made known. The Minne- 
sota Latin News-Letter, edited by Mrs. 
Margaret Forbes of the University and now 
in its sixteenth year, does all of these things 
and more. Among the items in the fall 
number deserving even wider dissemination 
one concerns the strength of Latin in In- 
diana: 


Latin, long called a ‘‘dead’’ tongue, still is the 
most popular foreign language taught in Indiana 
high schools, State Superintendent of Public In- 
struction Wilbur Young reported (August, 1954). 
Of 33,523 Hoosier public and private school pupils 
enrolled in non-English language courses during 
the 1953-54 term, 61 per cent studied Latn; 2/ 
per cent French, and 2 per cent, German. Ap- 
proximately 16.5 per cent of Indiana’s 200,000 
high school pupils studied one foreign language 
course or another. The State school chief said 
the statistics, compiled by Louis D'Amico, a 
member of his research staff, were the first of 
their kind obtained. Young said he had no im- 
mediate comment to make on the findings, except 
to say he was ‘‘surprised’’ by the continuing 
popularity of Latin. 


MINNESOTA LATIN SCRAPBOOK 

Minnesota teachers compiled a Latin 
Scrapbook last year that made the rounds 
of a good many schools in the state. Mrs. 
Margaret Forbes at the State University 
mounted the materials that were sent to her 
in response to an invitation via the Minne- 
sota Latin News-Letter for publicity mate- 
rials, photographs, menus, programs, realia, 
etc., prior to the MEA meeting. The Scrap- 
book was brought to that meeting where it 
was on display and more materials were 
added (scissors and paste being at hand), 
and then sent from school to school. 
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THE CONTEMPORARY APPROACH 

Languages are flourishing at the Klamath 
Union High School, Klamath Falls, Oregon, 
where, according to Helen Epley Hoffman, 
head of the foreign language department, 
over a third of their 1250 students are en- 
rolled in foreign language, the largest per- 
centage as well as number in the state. 
French, Spanish, and German are offered 
in addition to Latin, which maintains four 
classes of first year Latin, two of second, 
and provides tutoring for the third and 
fourth years. Second year Latin is read as 
the history of a people in its own tongue, 
with the result that peace talks, wartime 
strategy, hostages, redemption of prisoners 
and such matters are familiar topics to 
these students. Miss Hoffman writes that 
as a new approach to Cicero, her students 
have formulated complete synopses of the 
Orations, treating them as a modern prose- 
cution of subversives and being particularly 
impressed with three statements: ‘‘Unpopu- 
larity that springs from bravery is better 
than popularity that springs from neglect of 
duty.”’ ‘‘Unpopularity gained by courage is 
not unpopularity; it is glory!’’ ‘‘One man 
should not cause so much danger to the 
state.”’ 


THE WORD IS SPREADING — 
LATIN IS FUN 

This is the opening headline of the Fall 
1954 issue of the Language Teacher’s Note- 
book (XVII.1). Latin teachers of our Asso- 
ciation share the appreciation expressed to 
the Notebook editor by the JCL discussion 
group on publicity at their Dallas meeting, 
‘‘for the fine work you do in helping spread 
information about the life of the Romans 
through your booklet.’’ Scott, Foresman 
and Company also has available upon re- 
quest by language teachers an illustrated 
booklet, ‘‘Latin is Fun,’’ with twenty-one 
suggestions for activities ‘‘to step up in- 
terest and skill in Latin (#423).” 


RISING ENROLLMENT 
Elizabeth B. Johnson, Merchantville 
(N. J.) High School, is to be congratulated 
on the fact that this is the third year that 
she has had a teaching load of six Latin 
classes, in a high school of about 800. Here 
are her figures, with a notation that they 
receive a majority of their Latin II pupils 

from a neighboring junior high. 


LatinI MII III-IV M.H.S. 
to). 54 81 16 750 
35 86 13 770 
ee 52 97 18 800 
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WACO'S “NUNC ET TUNC" 

Congratulations to the staff of ‘‘Nunc Et 
Tunc’’ of Waco (Texas) High School upon 
the appearance of its initial number of 
Volume XXXI! Again, you are living up to 
your splendid tradition; your publication is 
evidence that you find and are keeping Latin 
very much alive. It is interesting to watch 
your ‘‘Exchange Corner’’ grow, and no 
doubt other schools will like to follow the 
example of your clipping service, whereby 
you clip the educational articles from each 
exchange and make them available to Latin 
students upon request for use in research 
work and program planning. 


Your ‘‘Latin in the News” article, running 
the gamut from Holiday to the Reader’s 
Digest and covering illustrations, editorials 
and advertisements, no doubt carries news 
for many of your readers, as in the bit of 
information you derive from an advertise- 
ments of pretzels: 


Pretzel comes from a Latin word meaning 
“little gift.’’ The pretzel was made first by a 
monk who designed the ‘‘twist’’ to represent a 
person’s arms folded in prayer. 


“Enjoying Your Latin?’’ makes it quite 
clear, too, that besides being a class in 
school you have found Latin to be a regular 
part of everyday life, as Lucy Collins and 
Janie Hanapel of IV B marshall a most im- 
pressive list of current radio, TV, and 
cinema favorites inspired by classical his- 
tory and mythology. We thank you for your 
publication and wish you a most successful 
year. 


ANCILLAE 

The Department of Commerce is distribut- 
ing, free upon request, an article on 
“Roman Roads.”’ 

Plato’s Dialogues and Vergil’s Pastoral 
Poems are among the many new titles of 
the Pocket Book editions pertaining to 
classical mythology, literature, and art. 

The University Museum at Philadelphia 
stocks two items useful for reference and as 
a project: ‘‘Papyrus Paper’’ (10 cents) and 
“Papyrus Scroll’’ (25 cents). 


NEXT FIFTY YEARS 
Professor MacKendrick was modest and 
hesitant about having his clever effusion 
printed. But the Editor thought readers 
should not be deprived of the fun (and cow 
tent) of it. You can watch breathlessly for 


the fulfillment of his prophecies. 
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Our Association- The First 
Fifty Years 


T 1s altogether fitting that this fifti- 

eth anniversary meeting of the 
Classical Association of the Middle 
West and South should be held in Mis- 
souri, inasmuch as the idea of such an 
organization originated in the fertile 
mind of a Missourian, Dr. William G. 
Manly, who in 1904 was Chairman of 
the Classical Division at the University 
of Missouri. It was Dr. Manly who pro- 
moted that preliminary conference 
which was held in Chicago in the Fall 
of 1904, and which led up to the or- 
ganization meeting held at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago in May of 1905. Among 
those present at that preliminary con- 
ference were the University of Chica- 
go’s Professor George Lincoln Hen- 
drickson and a graduate student in the 
Classics, Selatie E. Stout; and it is from 
them that I have learned that even 
thus early there was sketched out a 
general plan for an organization to 
meet annually for the reading of pa- 
pers and to foster the publication of a 
journal which, to quote from a recent 
letter of Dr. Hendrickson’s, ‘‘should 
combine a purely philological character 
with a section having regard for the 
interests of high-school teachers.”’ 

Encouraged by the interest shown at 
this Chicago conference, Dr. Manly, in 
November, 1904, addressed a circular 
letter to a selected list of classicists. 
In this letter, he urged the formation 
of a Classical Association of the Mis- 
sissippi Valley and specifically suggest- 
ed holding an organization meeting in 
St. Louis during the first week in Jan- 
vary, 1905. 
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The proposed St. Louis meeting was 
never held, but on March 11, 1905 again 
under the zealous leadership of Dr. 
Manly a general call was issued for a 
meeting to be held on the campus of 
the University of Chicago on Friday 
and Saturday, May 5 and 6, 1905, to 
effect an organization of a consider- 
ably wider geographical scope than had 
originally been contemplated. This call 
was signed by 63 classicists from 22 
different states. That list of signers 
reads like a 1905 edition of ‘‘Who’s Who 
in Classics in the Middle West and 
South.”’ 

This general call met with a very 
enthusiastic response, and in a very 
few days there was in the mails a pre- 
liminary program of papers. That pre- 
liminary program would not look 
strange to any of us here tonight—ei- 
ther in its form or in the titles of the 
papers to be read. Those titles showed 
a nicely balanced diet of the philologi- 
cal and the pedagogical, as have all 
succeeding programs of the Association. 
And the names of the participants on 
that first program are names well 
known to most of us here tonight. They 
were: Carl D. Buck, Walter Denison, 
Benjamin L. D’Ooge, Arthur Fairbanks, 
William G. Hale, Francis W. Kelsey, 
Gordon J. Laing, Wm. G. Manly, John 
A. Scott, Paul Shorey, and J. J. Schlich- 
er. Also prominently mentioned in the 
minutes of the business session at that 
first meeting were: Edward Capps, 
George Lincoln Hendrickson, Frederick 
Shipley, Moses Slaughter, and Arthur 
T. Walker. Verily, ‘‘there were giants 
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on the earth in those days’’ (Gen. 6:4). 

One statement on that first program 
would make us all rub our eyes. Under 
the familiar heading ‘‘Hotel Accom- 
modations’’ one reads that room and 
breakfast at the Vendome would cost 
$1.50 and that room and breakfast at a 
nearby boarding house would cost $.75. 

The minutes of that first meeting in- 
clude the list of registrants, a total of 
183, representing 12 different states. 
This list is preceded by the following 
note: ‘‘A number of others were pres- 
ent; but, as they failed to register, 
their names cannot be _ cherished.’’ 
Among those present at this meeting 
but not officially accounted for were, 
to my certain knowledge, two graduate 
students at the University of Chicago. 
Whether these young men were kept 
too busy running errands for the local 
committee on arrangements or they 
felt too shy to record their names on 
so distinguished a list, or they did not 
have the $2.00 to pay their dues, 
incertum. In any case, these two de- 
linquents seem later to have been fully 
pardoned by the ‘‘cherished’’ charter 
members. The record shows that Ber- 
thold Ullman was President of the As- 
sociation in 1923-24 and Wilbert Carr 
was Secretary-Treasurer. 

But let us return to the minutes of 
that first meeting. They show that a 
constitution was adopted, officers for 
the year 1905-06 elected, and general 
policies established—policies, which 
with very few changes, have continued 
over the vears. One important change 
of policy, however, came very early 
in the history of the Association. It 
was the original plan to hold the an- 
nual meetings of the Association alter- 
nately in Chicago and in Saint Louis. 
The second annual meeting was held 
in Saint Louis according to schedule, 
and the third meeting was held in Chi- 
cago, but Nashville claimed the fourth 
meeting, New Orleans the fifth, and 
Chicago the sixth. Not until the seventh 
meeting, in 1911, did the Association 
return to St. Louis. Other cities that 
have been hosts to the Association are: 
Cincinnati (four times), Indianapolis 
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(twice), Iowa City (three times), Louis- 
ville (twice), Omaha, Atlanta, Cleve- 
land (three times), Madison, Columbia, 
Mo., Lexington, Ky., Urbana, Ann Ar- 
bor, Bloomington, Ind., Williamsburg, 
Memphis (twice), Oberlin, Milwaukee, 
Richmond, Va., and Toronto. Our far- 
thest journey westward was to Omaha 
in 1918. An invitation to Colorado 
Springs was accepted for the 1934 meet- 
ing; but because of a bereavement in 
the family of C. C. Mierow, then pres- 
ident of Colorado College, the meeting 
for that year was transferred to Mem- 
phis. 

In an effort to solve the problem in- 
herent in the wide geographical spread 
of our territory, the Executive Com- 
mittee tried an experiment in 1921. In 
that year the annual meeting of the 
Association was to be held in Saint 
Louis in March. However, at the re- 
quest of several members in the South- 
eastern states a sectional meeting was 
held in Columbia, South Carolina, a 
month earlier. This first sectional 
meeting proved so satisfactory that a 
permanent organization of the ‘‘South- 
ern Section’? was formed, which to 
date has conducted a total of sixteen 

neetings. One other meeting planned 
for Baton Rouge in November, 1943, 
was a war casualty. The general policy 
has been to hold a sectional meeting 
in any year when the meeting of the 
parent Association is to be held rather 
far from the middle of the Middle West 
and South. Host cities for the meeting 
of the Southern Section, in addition to 
Columbia (S.C.) already mentioned, 
have been Atlanta (three times), Bir- 
mingham (three times), Chapel Hill, 
Knoxville, Tenn., Lexington, Va., Jack- 
son, Miss., Athens, Ga., Greenville, 
S.C., New Orleans, San Antonio, and 
Tallahassee. The first nine meetings of 
the Southern Section were held in the 
spring at dates that would not conflict 
with the dates set for the meetings of 
the parent association. Each of the last 
seven meetings has been held at the 
Thanksgiving recess. 


The calendar has its problems no 
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THE FIRST FIFTY YEARS 


less than does geography. The first two 
meetings of the Association, and they 
only, were held in May. All the others, 
with one exception, have been held in 
March or April on the weekend before 
or after Easter Sunday. The one ex- 
ceptional date to which I have just re- 
ferred was February 24 and 25, 1909, 
when New Orleans was the host city 
and members of the Association were 
guests of the Carnival Committee at 
several of the Mardi Gras festivities. 

A meeting held during Holy Week 
takes advantage of the Easter recess 
commonly scheduled in our schools and 
colleges, but it also encounters the 
disadvantage of encroaching on the 
church calendar. Occasionally a partial 
solution has been found in scheduling 
no sessions between noon and three 
o’clock on Good Friday. 

The problem of the menu at the an- 
nual dinner during Lent or on a Friday 
evening is fairly easy to solve, as we 
all know. A few of us remember the 
very happy solution of this problem at 
the meeting of the Southern Section in 
San Antonio, when the dinner was be- 
ing served at Our Lady of the Lake Col- 
lege on a Friday evening. A last-min- 
ute dispensation, granted by the Bish- 
op, made it possible for all present to 
enjoy the delicious ‘‘Mexican dinner’’ 
—meat and all. Especially memorable 
was the relief and gratitude frankly ex- 
hibited by a young cleric in his wel- 
coming address. He confessed that, 
“while he had a Catholic heart, he had 
a Protestant stomach.”’ 

The wide diversity of meeting places 
which I have just discussed is matched 
by the wide geographical distribution 
of those who have served as Presidents 
of the Association. These have been, in 
chronological order: Manly of Missouri, 
Slaughter of Wisconsin, Capps then of 
Illinois, Walker of Kansas, Eastman of 
lowa, D’Ooge of Michigan, Walter Mil- 
ler then of Louisiana, Barber of Nebras- 
ka, Burgess of Illinois, Kirkland of 
Tennessee, Barton of Illinois, John 


Scott of Illinois, Smiley then of Iowa, 
Campbell Bonner of Michigan, Laing of 
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Illinois, Steele of Tennessee, Weller of 
Iowa, Lord of Ohio, Ullman then of 
Iowa, Bondurant of Mississippi, Frank 
Miller of Illinois, Stout of Indiana, Little 
of Tennessee, Robert Bonner of Illinois, 
Battle of Texas, Long of Illinois, Lillian 
Gay Berry of Indiana, Flickinger of 
Iowa, Harrer of North Carolina, Shipley 
of Missouri, Hill of Ohio, Mierow of 
Minnesota, Poteat of North Carolina, 
DeWitt of Toronto, Dorjahn of Illinois, 
Gertrude Smith of Illinois, Turner of 
Georgia, Dunham of Michigan, Pharr 
of Tennessee, Agard of Wisconsin, Tav- 
enner of Missouri, Murley of Illinois, 
White of Iowa, Wagener of Virginia, 
Mary Braginton of Illinois, Forbes of 
Ohio, Korfmacher of Missouri, Geer of 
Louisiana, and Gwatkin of Missouri. 
Thus the cycle is now completed from 
Manly of Missouri in 1905 to Gwatkin 
of Missouri in 1954, as 50 presidents 
from 16 different states and the Prov- 
ince of Ontario have served the Asso- 
ciation. To each of these presidents in 
turn the Association owes the continued 
success and the consistently high qual- 
ity of the program presented at the 
successive annual meetings. The con- 
stitution provides for a Committee on 
Program, of which the President and 
the Secretary-Treasurer are members 
ex officio; but in actual practice it is 
the president who carries most of the 
responsibility for preparing the pro- 
gram for his annual meeting. And it is 
the program of papers that provides 
the members of the Association with 
the motivation—or, at any rate, the ex- 
planation to their deans and _ super- 
intendents—for their breaking through 
their own ivy curtains and traveling 
hundreds of miles to attend these an- 
nual meetings. There are of course two 
schools of thought on the value of the 
annual meetings: One group insists that 
the chief purpose is to get information 
and inspiration from listening to the 
papers and discussion; the other group 
argues that the chief value lies in meet- 
ing old and new fellow-classicists, talk- 
ing shop with them, and swapping sto- 
ries. Followers of the latter school con- 
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tend that they can read the papers later 
in The Classical Journal or other publi- 
cations; while supporters of the former 
group insist that without an audience, 
no papers would be read or discussed; 
that without the assurance of an audi- 
ence few papers would be written; that, 
as a result, the editors of our profes- 
sional journals would lack grist for 
their mills; and that classical scholar- 
ship would languish. They also serve 
who only sit and listen. On this, as well 
as many another debatable question, I 
have found great consolation in the ut- 
terance of a well-known divine to the 
effect that the Lord allows a multitude 
of motives. 

Long live the annual meeting, and 
may each future president be able to 
live up to the high standard set by his 
long line of predecessors! 

In marked contrast with the one-year 
tenure of our presidents, has been the 
typically long-term service of our Sec- 
retary-Treasurers. Only one Secretary- 
Treasurer has served less than three 
years, and one of them had a ten-year 
tenure. In all, there have been eleven 
holders of this office. These are, in 
chronological order: D’Ooge for three 
years, Burgess for three, Barton for 
three, Lord for five, Tanner for three, 
Carr for seven, Lofberg for two, Dun- 
ham for ten, DeWitt for three, Korf- 
macher for six, and Hough from 1951 
on! 

The wisdom of having the Secretary 
Treasurer serve for more than a year 
was early recognized as an effective 
means of increasing the obviously de- 
sirable element of continuity in the Ex- 
ecutive Committee. This committee con- 
sists of the President, Vice President, 
and Secretary-Treasurer plus four elec- 
tive members, each of whom serves for 
a period of four years. 

Most of the work of the Executive 
Committee is performed at the time of 
the annual meeting, and all-day-and- 
half-the-night sittings have sometimes 
been necessary. I recall that at one 
annual meeting a person who was to 
read a paper at a morning session failed 
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to appear and that, in making her ex- 
cuse to the president, she explained 
that she had overslept because she had 
been kept awake practically all night 
by a ‘‘bunch of rowdies’’ in the hotel 
room next to hers. It is to be hoped 
that she never learned that that 
‘bunch of rowdies’’ was the Executive 
Committee in action. 


One section in the original constitu- 
tion provides for ‘‘a number of vice- 
presidents to correspond with the num- 
ber of states participating in the Asso- 
ciation, one to be chosen from each 
state.’’ The wisdom of this provision 
has been abundantly proved over the 
years by the invlauable service which 
the State Vice Presidents have ren- 
dered under the direction of the Sec- 
retary-Treasurer, for whom they have 
been eyes and ears and ‘‘go-getters.” 
Their reward is a sense of duty well 
done and a free breakfast once a year 
in the Association’s Prytaneum. 


I shou!d also like at this time to pay 
tribute to those Sons and Daughters of 
Martha whose names have usually ap- 
peared only in small type on our print- 
ed programs, but whose services have 
loomed large at our annual meetings. 
I mean those men and women on the 
Local Committees who have seen to it 
that we, their guests, were provided 
with housing, food, and other creature 
comforts. It was a wise policy that our 
Executive Committee early adopted to 
hold our annual meetings only in those 
cities where the invitation came from 
one or more educational institutions. 
It is these institutions that have pro- 
vided the lecture rooms and other fa- 
cilities for our open sessions and it is 
these that have so often heaped up 
their hospitality with complimentary 
teas, luncheons, or dinners. Also it is 
these local institutions that have usual- 
ly been responsible for the special en- 
tertainment features of our programs; 
for example, the original Latin play 
produced by the pupils of the Central 
High School when we met at Omaha, 
the performance of the Mostellaria of 
Plautus by the Oberlin College students 
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THE FIRST FIFTY YEARS 


at a Cleveland meeting, the perform- 
ance of the Ion of Euripides by Wash- 
ington University students at a St. 
Louis meeting, and the presentation of 
Purcell’s 17th century opera, Dido and 
Aeneas, by the Sophie Newcomb School 
of Music when we met at New Orleans. 

As was mentioned at the beginning 
of this paper, one of the two chief func- 
tions of our organization, as originally 
proposed in 1904, was to foster a pub- 
lication. How well that function has 
been performed will be the theme of 
a later speaker on this evening’s pro- 
gram. I shall trespass on that theme 
only to say that to the majority of the 
members of the Association The Clas- 
sical Journal is the Association. For 
most of them even the President is 
only a printed name and the Secretary- 
Treasurer is only an annual annoyance. 
However, every member of the Asso- 
ciation, whether or not he has ever at- 
tended an annual meeting, has had 
reason to be grateful eight times a 
year (and, for a long period, nine times 
a year) to those faithful souls who ’mid 
toil and tribulation and tumults of two 
wars have brought them their Classi- 
cal Journal. All honor to those pen- 
pushing, typewriter-pounding, blue-pen- 
cil-wielding Editors-in-chief and _ to 
their Associate and Managing Editors. 

It is very difficult for an old-timer, 
especially on an occasion like this, to 
resist the temptation to over-indulge in 
reminiscences. On’7 old-timers can re- 
call that 1906 meeting here in St. Louis, 
the special feature of which was the 
Shaw banquet, where, in addition to the 
usual ‘‘feast of reason and flow of 
soul,’ there was a most unusual feast 
of rare viands and a flow of liquid re- 
freshments. That was a genuine ‘“‘sym- 
posium.”’ 

And who of us who attended annual 
meetings back in the thirties could ever 
forget that regular feature of the Sat- 
urday luncheon, at which Gordon Laing 
would review the current program, 
item by item, to the delight even of 
those at whom his shafts were so skill- 
fully directed? On one such occasion, 
when Dr. Laing reached the name of 
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a certain speaker who on the previous 
day had lost all sense of time, he 
paused a moment and then dryly re- 
marked: ‘‘I really don’t feel competent 
to comment on this next speech. I got 
to the meeting late and heard only the 
last hour and a half of it.’’ That was 
pretty severe treatment, but effective 
in the case of that particular patient. 
And no doubt that remark served as a 
powerful deterrent to many a would-be 
overtimer at subsequent meetings. To 
prove its lasting effectiveness, I shall 
allow myself only one more reminis- 
cence. At one of our annual dinners the 
toastmaster was a man whom many of 
you will identify when I say that he 
was blessed with a lovely shock of 
snow-white hair. In introducing the 
speaker of the evening he made some 
slighting references to the latter’s thin- 
ly thatched dome and got this sharp 
retort: ‘‘Mr. Toastmaster, I resent 
your remarks not only on my own be- 
half but on the behalf of those of my 
colleagues whose hairs have preferred 
death to dishonor.”’ 


I have been keeping that retort in 
mind all these years hoping that I 
might some time have a chance to use 
it. However, in view of the fact that 
my own hairs seem not yet to have 
been able to make up their minds as 
to whether they prefer death or dis- 
honor, I hereby bequeath the retort to 
any of you who may get a chance to 
use it. 


This is my last will and testament. 
But, if I may presume to speak for all 
of those who have shared in the labors 
and the rewards of our Association’s 
First Fifty Years, we hereby bequeath 
to you, the younger generation, the 
achievements of those years, and we 
do so in the confident hope that many 
of you, and many more of your students 
and your students’ students, will, about 
this time of the year in 2004, be meet- 
ing to celebrate the successful comple- 
tion of the Association’s Second Fifty 
Years. 


W. L. Carr 


University of Kentucky 


meeting of 


annual 
CAMWS, I gave some account of my pre- 
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decessors. But that was oral and what I 
recall of it could appear here only if some- 
what expurgated. In an effort to make 
these men (most of whom are gone) live for 
those who had not known them — and I had 
more or less known all of them except one 
of the first co-editors —I was informal and 
(though without malice) more candid than 
would be suitable in print. An after-dinner 
speech is one thing: an editorial another. 


N PAGE 3 OF THE FIRST number we 

read, ‘“‘The general purpose of the 
Classical Journal can be very simply 
stated. It is to be a journal for the 
teacher, both the secondary-school man 
and the college professor.’’ This pur- 
pose seemed to be followed in the early 
issues more strictly than since. For two 
years Gorpon J. Larne and ARTHUR Farr- 
BANKS were co-editors; in the third year 
A. G. Latrp replaced Fairbanks, who 
had been appointed director of the 
Museum of Fine Arts in Boston. The 
circulation was then 1500; after nearly 
fifty years of ‘‘the decline of the Clas- 
sies,’’ it is about 3700. The first number 
had contained 32 pages; the largest 
number I have noticed since had 96, but 
64 was more usual. FRANK J. MILLER 
and ArtHuR T. WALKER took over with 
the fourth volume. Both men had strong 
high school connections. Walker’s 
Caesar was widely used, and he was 
something of an authority on that auth- 
or. CANE and then CAPS had begun to 
cooperate on the Journal; later still, 
CAAS. In view of Miss White’s paper 
in the number preceding this, regarded 
even by herself as boid, it is interesting 
to read in vol. 9, page 185, from a 
spokesman for APA, ‘‘Our interests are 
certainly more vitally allied with 
those of the Modern Language Associa- 
tion than with those of the Archaeologi- 
cal Association.’”’ About that time Paul 
Shorey reported that Classical Philol- 
ogy Was costing Journal subscribers 38c 
a year, both being printed by the Uni- 
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versity of Chicago Press. After 2) 
years during which Frank Miller had 
seemed to me to be CJ, Roy C. FLicx- 
INGER replaced him. FRANK POTTER ably 
edited the laborious index of vols. 1-25; 
and we are right now worrying about its 
successor. Walker’s connection ended 
with vol. 27, after he had served longer 
than any other if in a somewhat second- 
ary role. With vol. 28, J. O. Lorserc be- 
came editor-in-chief; but no. 4 of that 
volume carried his obituary and Flick- 
inger had to resume the task. Volumes 
29-30 were edited by MILL. 
EuGENE TAVENNER was editor for ten 
years, followed by his colleague Nor- 
MAN J. DeWrrt, who had been Secre- 
tary-Treasurer of CAMWS, for volumes 
41-45. 


As I look over early numbers, it ap- 
pears that being editor had once been 
far less onerous mechanically than 
now. Few departments; articles end- 
ing as they chanced with space left 
blank, and begun on either left or right 
page. Whatever had been done latterly, 
DeWitt (who had had journalistic train- 
ing) made many changes: thinner, 
glossier paper; more illustrations and 
variations of type; two columns instead 
of one; new departments. I have prof- 
ited from his example, and kind assist- 
ance at the beginning. 


So a colorless review of the work of 
the able and devoted men who made 
the Classical Journal, doing them far 
less than justice. Entre nous, the 
speech I made at Saint Louis was a 
much better human document. 


The Greek appearing in the Aphrodite 
article in the January number does not 
mean that we now have Greek type avail: 
able. The beautiful job of lettering Miss 
Freed did (which few could equal) enabled 
us to have a cut made, the cost of which was 
generously met by the authors. At a glance 
one would think type had been set there. 
Scattered Greek words had to be trans 
literated. 
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A 
ui The Next Fifty Years 
ter 2) Greetings from the APA 
or had My First and pleasant task this April day 
FLIck- Is bringing greetings from the APA, 
7 A parent spry who loves at 85 
R ably To see a 50-year-old daughter thrive, 
;. 1-25; Who wished you well to start with, in '04, 
out its And sends me here to wish you centuries more, 
ended Growing in wisdom and in influence, 
longer To teach our brash compatriots common-sense; 
By precept and example demonstrating 
econd- The classics well deserve their past high rating. 
ERG be- A symbol of our solidarity, 
f that The Guidance Pamphlet’s here for all to see, 
Flick- And our cooperation’s in fine feather, 
lumes Wherever school and college get together, 
IXLLER And teachers learn from shared experience, 
‘ The grass is green on both sides of the fence. 
or ten We meet at times like these to pool our knowledge, 
> Nor- And prove there is no gulf ‘twixt school and college. 
Secre- From APA best wishes I express 
umes To all our friends in CAMWS. 
USE, My PEN with poesy inspire, 
it ap- pi The while into the future I enquire. 
» been Remove the cloud from round the crystal ball, 
than The while, at the Association’s call, 
; end- I peer into the darkness of the years, 
e left And prophesy a prospect without tears: 
' right Classrooms a-bulge with eager faces bright, 
tterly, All well prepared, competing to recite. 
train- Nouns they decline with horizontal zeal, 
inner, Before Word-Order they no terrors feel. 
s and No longer squirms beneath our eye the dunce: 
istead He conjugates his verb-forms all at once. 
| prof- Within six weeks, full of desire to please, 
issist- Our young translate the Metamorphoses. 
And over all, benign, with fame replete, 
ork of There beams the modest face of WALDO SWEET. 
made His left hand tapes, his right a record holds, 
m far About his neck a film strip falls in folds. 
_ the His be the glory now that never fades: 
yas 8 His Latin’s hot with audio-visual aids. 
Tue CrystTat Batu yields next a summer scene, 
Lrodite With youths and maidens sporting on the green. 
>s not The campus swarms with Latin teachers gay, 
avail: At Indiana and at Iowa. 
e- At Minnesota’s door the hordes descend 
h was And toward Wisconsin one discerns a trend. 
glance At Michigan, Ohio, Illinois 
there. The teachers in their thousands now deploy. 
trans: ‘‘Why are they there?”’ you ask? The answer’s plain. 
For summer WORKSHOP time is come again. 
201 
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Throughout the land, in laboratory session, 
One teacher hymns the Latin Week procession, 
Another tells what ‘‘Latin Banquet’’ means: 
Freshmen in sheets, devouring pork and beans, 
And uttering deathless Ciceronian prose, 

As out of Dix’e cups the grape juice flows; 

A third recounts the triumph of her day: 

’Tis Arthur Godfrey as a Latin play. 

A fourth is twittering like a flock of linnets: 
Her class learned all its forms in twenty minutes. 
Professor X next dominates the stage, 

Deplores the fripperies of this sorry age 

In which the way to Fame’s not far to seek: 

It is to know no Latin and less Greek. 

His lecture still has its full hour to run: 

He spends it proving Latin can be fun 

By citing endless tomes in French and German 
To show how Plautus outranks Ethel Merman. 
And having filled — and overflowed — his hour. 
He reascends into his Ivory Tower, 

And leaves it to the teachers to mull over 

How soph’mores take to Pauly and Wissowa. 


ANOTHER PROSPECT now its head doth rear: 
Its name is “Latin for the Second Year’’. 
The tyranny of Caesar’s at an end: 
It seems as though he never had a friend. 
His charm of style completely now has missed us 
And no one dreams of mentioning Ariovistus. 
Instead, the martial gauntlet down is thrown 
By loud contenders for great Caesar’s throne. 
Here we have Vergil. Downcast he of mien 
At thoughts of how he’ll look to age thirteen. 
Here Ovid struts, anticipating laurels 
For all that he can do for ’teen-age morals. 
A vapid smile enwreathes EUTROPIUS’ face: 
A second-rater in a champion’s place, 
But in the background of the crystal ball 
We see that Caesar’s winning after all. 


TO GRADE-SCHOOL now we shift our seer’s gaze, 
Where foreign language teaching is the craze. 
Here French we find is taking quite a beating 
From students from irregular verbs retreating. 
For nine-year olds this tongue has had its day: 
They’re bored to tears by ‘‘Parlez-vous francais?”’ 
The fourth grade says it does not care at all, 

To lisp, Castilian, ‘‘Habla Usted Espanol?”’ 

In vain the German teachers nod and beckon: 
The fifth grade hat kein Wollen deutsch zu sprechen. 
The Renaissance this time has come to stay, 

And shavers plead for Latin every day. 

Their knowledge of the syntax may be creaky, 
But six-year-olds lisp ‘‘Veni, vidi, vici!’’ 


THE NEXT FIFTY YEARS 


THE FUTURE promises much proliferation 
For courses in the Classics in Translation. 
For though in youth for Latin boys are keen 
They lose the knack before they turn eighteen. 
And so the college teacher earns his pay 
By teaching Greek Athletics every day. 
(No knowledge of the language is required.) 
So football players come, if not too tired. 
The thirst for culture Dr. Y assuages 
By teaching Latin roots to Commerce majors. 
Vulgarization earns him his just due: 
To teach real Latin to the favored few. 
Analogy ’twixt Then and Now he draws 
And plays the gallery for its loud guffaws, 
Then salves his conscience without more ado 
By teach‘ng Plato to a class of two. 


ANOTHER FIELD reveals some progress made, 
In fifty years of preaching to the trade 
Of guidance counsellors in serried ranks 
Preparing youth to work in stores and banks. 
No longer do they scorn the classic tongue 
In giving counsel to the callow young. 
Instead, four years they constantly advise 
With more in college for the very wise. 
To find the cause we need not seek so far: 
They all have read the pamphlet writ by CARR; 
And, more than this, those who our youngsters guide 
Now to a man teach Latin on the side. 
No shyness now is Latin teacher’s sin: 
She’d learned techniques of boring from within. 
(In ’54 all boredom was abolished, 
And youth became incredibly more polished.) 


THE TALE OF WONDERS still remains untold: 
For princ’pals will in future be less bold, 
And superintendents foster Latin studies 
And swap good Latin tags with all their buddies. 
The lion with the lamb will lie at ease 
In fond discourse of Latin’s subtleties; 
For chief among them rank the Latin teachers, 
No longer now the lowliest of God’s creatures. 
{In school-boards men will firmly pound the table 
And make us teach more Latin than we’re able, 
And gym and band will popularity lose 
The while the team courts the Vergilian Muse. 
From these the teachers will receive warm greetings, 
And have expenses paid to all the meetings. 
Their salary scale will touch the dizziest heights, 
They’ll hold the stage at Parent-Teacher Nights. 
The board will pay their way to Rome and Venice, 
They’ll show their slides to Rotary and Kiwanis. 
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PreEstIcE, my friends, prestige is what we’re lacking, 
But fifty years will send the scoffers packing, 
Until the land’s abloom with Latin schools 
And students flock to Latin without rules. 
The fame of Course in Relaxation fades 
And books are hailed as audio-visual aids. 


For EDUCATIONISTS will see the light, 
And grant pre-eminence that’s ours by right. 
‘Latin for Citizenship”’ is next ensuing: 
With Latin we shall learn to do by doing. 
And in the age of streamlined toys in plastics, 
There’s merit still in Caesar’s bridge in matchsticks. 
No longer will our subject meet derision, 
When folk see ‘‘War in Gaul’’ on television. 


THE CRYSTAL BALL clouds over. Fancy’s play 
Ts ended, and we face the light of day, 
Knowing that what will make the dream come true 
Is faith, and work, and propaganda too. 
We'll meet the opposition, yes, and sink it 
If we remember LABOR OMNIA VINCIT. 
Paut MacKenprick 


University of Wisconsin 


CLASSICAL SUMMER SCHOOL 
IN ITALY 


July and August, 1955 


The Vergilian Society of America will conduct its regular 
summer program in Italy in three sessions of two weeks 
each: July 2-15, July 16-29, July 30-Aug. 12. Teachers 
and students of the Classics will find its facilities and 
program of unique interest and value. Lectures are 
given on the spot at Cumae, Avernus, Pompeii, Her- 
culaneum, Capri, Paestum, Baiae, Misenum, Pozzuoli, and the great Naples Museum 
by the Director and by leading Italian scholars such as Professors Elia, Sestieri, Mus- 
till. The importance and interest of the sites visited and the scenic beauty of the region 
make the Vergilian Summer School a memorable experience. It affords new personal 
insight into Roman life and art and a background in ancient history which are of special 
inspirational value. 

Delightful modern living accommodations at the Villa Vergiliana in ancient Cumae 
near Naples: pleasant cool rooms, screens on ail windows, hot baths, excellent American 
and Italian style cooking, good Library, and a splendid beach on the sea. 

The two-week program at three different times leaves the rest of one’s summer free 
for travel elsewhere in Europe. Longer stays at the Villa for further study may be 
arranged. A certificate of the work done is issued. 

Tuition (which includes transportation to the lecture sites) is $60 per session. Room 
and board at the Villa amount to about $3.50 additional a day. Application should be 
made early, to the Director: 

Rev. Dr. Raymond V. Schoder, S.J., West Baden College, West Baden Springs, Ind, 


Villa Vergiliana 
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WHAT 
LAYMEN HAVE DONE 


The Grecian Spring 


T ISN’T EVERY SPRING, but when the 
long, instrusive memory does recur, 
it’s always through the days that fol- 
low on the first new-blading. A voice, a 
face that turned, a head that lifted, 
these come any time of year, and the 
present hesitates and looks a moment 
and goes on, but the long remembering 
breathes only in the opening air of 
spring and sinks toward the advent of 
full flowering. 

The first occasion came years after 
the events that clustered in the thought 
and cleared and stretched between the 
blank that stood like a beginning and 
the dusk of light that was an end. And 
the real and actual days that followed 
weren’t themselves at all, but rose and 
darkened like reflections of a younger 
air consumed or scattered years ago. 

The first occasion of the long remem- 
bering came the spring that I returned. 


When I’d left in forty-two my oldest 
boy was thirteen. When I came back 
we were both four years older. It had 
been almost full spring at parting, and 
the fourth fresh-blading made a wel- 
come, though with a settling down that 
year that seemed to have quieted the 
unquiet season. Blooms and the sight 
of residential rooms were smaller than 
the remembrance of them. One looked 
and made corrections, adjusting the 
focus to gardens and front yards from 
fields, to living rooms from the dimen- 
sions of barracks. 

He was larger than he’d been. Of 
course. And that adjustment was easy 
enough, but he walked differently, 
more adult, and there was another 
look out of his eyes and another voice 
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in his speech that was more particular 
than ‘‘adult’’ could account for, to 
which the adjustment was slow and 
cautious. 

That year there were also the less 
visible renewals, the everyday im- 
portances from which most of us had 
been relieved. If our advice or opinions 
had been asked at all there, that was 
an end of it, as far as we knew. At 
home the old values and opinions had 
to be lived with peacefully again, once 
they were given. In this too the adjust- 
ment was unsure and hesitant. 

They’d always seemed to come at 
supper, the important decisions and 
discussions. I’d even forgotten that, or 
simp'y not thought about it. The talk 
came just before dessert, in the differ- 
ent voice, with the look four years 
away, his mother glancing at me, the 
other two boys listening, younger, im- 
partially, remote. 

What did I think he should take next 
year? It was the end of his last year 
in high school, with all the spring-green 
talk of the year to follow. And I felt 
the strangeness. Four years earlier it 
wouldn’t have been there, and with the 
years between spent close to him it 
wouldn’t have. I could have talked com- 
fortably about plans and courses. 

But I felt the green strangeness 
hover, and I said, ‘“‘Sometimes I don’t 
think it matters much what you take. 
You’ll probably find what you want 
when you’re there.’’ 

And I talked on, though I can’t recall 
even the gist of what was said, only the 
nods and the feeling that they weren’t 
really listening, the boys at least. That 
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may not be the truth of how it was. 
My own wanderings from the words 
I spoke may have been the only inat- 
tention. 


“You'll probably find what- you 
want,’’ and the words and the voice 
that spoke them altered slightly, and 
the light and the year, and I could hear 
the other words, ‘‘Perhaps you'll find 
what you want there,’’ so very slightly 
changed, and that night and at the 
guiet places of the days that followed, 
the echoed world and sound rose 
through the visible openings of remem- 
bered weather, into the mornings of the 
early, actual spring, upon the blind- 
ing afternoons, through evenings where 
the fragrances of distant yards 
seemed to have moved out of the past 
itself, and I kept living out the first 
long light and cluster of my own years 
at the university. 


‘I’d left the yards and the rooms and 
streets I knew, and there weren’t any 
places like them there. It had been the 
scene I missed most, not the people. 
There were times, usually at dusk and 
in the early mornings, when I missed 
my father and grandfather—my mother 
died before I could have remembered 
her to feel the loss—but there weren’t 
many other people. There weren’t any 
others. That was the worst of it. I’d 
left the familiar places with regret, but 
the familiar people gladly. I’d always 
been uneasy with them. They were so 
sure of so many things, but their sure- 
ness had seemed flawed and incom- 
plete, and I couldn’t find the flaw, and 
they were older, and I didn’t know how 
to question the foundations of their 
sureness, and I came to resent them 
and they came to consider me unpleas- 
ant. They even told my father in their 
small town way. The principal of the 
high school was a friend of his. He 
talked about me on the porch one aft- 
ernoon so that I could hear them past 
the bedroom window. ‘‘He’s a good 


enough student. I don’t know what it is. 
You understand I say it for his own 
good. His teachers find him difficult. 
He’s quiet, but not just quiet—well, 
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he’s impertinent. He doesn’t get along.” 
What he meant was that I asked the 
wrong questions about the sure things. 


I left the town and its square and its 
short streets and its short dusty minds 
with a glad, clear setting forth. I re- 
member the one thing that touched me 
with regret besides the places left. My 
father shook my hand differently and 
spoke the, ‘‘Perhaps you’ll find what 
you want there,”’ and as I watched him 
and my grandfather, and the train be- 
gan to ease away from the small sta- 
tion, I saw how much alike they looked 
in a way I’d never seen, my father 
lean and clean-shaven, my grandfather 
lean and straight, but the early fall 
wind taking his white hair and beard in 
a swift gust as though the starting train 
had made the air swirl over them. I 
could see the turn of their heads, 
poised to leave, before they moved, and 
I thought of the house and the rooms 
they would go back to, and felt a regret 
and sadness and affection for them | 
had never felt. 


The next day was the strange, mis- 
calculated Sunday, getting off the train 
with uneasy baggage, finding the room 
provided for by mail. And there was 
the Monday marveling that was to sink 
so quickly. I turned the first time 
where the pavement widened. I saw the 
fall trees and the slight green remain- 
ing and the iron fence and the old and 
newer buildings standing over acres of 
grass and by the lake. There was a 
cool, settled look about them and about 
the trees and lawns, but principally the 
largeness. I stood on the pavement 
and pondered that, and then walked 
through the iron gate into the gulf of it. 
I thought, ‘‘This is here to find what 
I want in.’’ And the lake flashed be 
yond the rise of green. I remember 
that and the deep breathing, as though 
breath could assimilate the total of it. 
I remember reaching down to touch 
the grass with my hand and rubbing 
my palm over the rough bark of 4 
large tree. 

But the light grayed evenly through 
the first days of classes. I can remem: 
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ber the struck, disappointed sinking. I 
hardly know what I’d expected, but the 
fifty-minute hours were just like other 
classes I’d been in, slow and ordinary 
and miles long, and I was wanting mar- 
vels that weren’t there or anywhere. 
Still, I’ve seen men since who made 
the reputedly dried words and facts 
sing out and ring as bright is the lake 
did in the early mornings, just beyond 
the window and the sound of the dull, 
proceeding voice. 

There was only one bright room; the 
others were choked and silted in slow 
decades of semestral ash, but I could 
breath in Marvin’s first-year Greek. I 
can recall the different attitudes I had 
toward him, the opinions held and al- 
tered and brought back to where they’d 
been. There was the winter of my Ju- 
nior year, when I pronounced scholar- 
ship with a long ‘o’ and went through 
a stretch of picking at literature as 
though it were a set of teeth. I was 
condescending then, ‘‘Marvin’s 
right. But Meyer—now there’s a schol- 
ar.’”’ A year later I was saying, ‘‘The 
Marvins are the ones that count,’’ and 
I was more nearly right in the last 
estimate. 

Ages and the look of faces seem to 
reserve a special system of chronol- 
ogy for remembering them. Marvin 
looked already old to me, with that fad- 
ed calm in his eyes, wistful, or mildly 
humorous, of the contented failure. I 
think I must have fixed the look there 
inmy memory through my Junior year 
though. He must have been barely well 
begun, but he didn’t have Meyer’s man- 
ner, and that fooled me. 

He didn’t have Meyer’s manner in 
that first-year class. 

I’ve laughed at such _ sentiments 
since; I could never carry them off 
myself, as he did on the first day of 
his class, ‘If anyone of you gets in 
difficulties, you come to me. My office 
is right around the corner,’’ and he 
pointed, making a corner with his hand 
and finger, ‘‘Last year a student lost 
his money and had to walk all the way 
to the South Side.’’ Then he was writing 
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his name on the board, ‘‘That’s my 
name, so you won’t be calling me ‘Hey, 
you’.’’ I made fun of that later, but at 
first it helped. I hadn’t seen anything 
but strangers and I hadn’t felt any way 
but strange, and I was ready to soak 
up twice the sentiment he put out. 

You look back on those things. You 
sit around talking years later, and 
someone says, ‘‘How did you come to 
be so wrapped up in Greek?’’ Or they 
think you put too much stock in a dead 
culture—which isn’t dead, of course— 
and you can’t explain how it was you 
came to take the way you took, or why 
Greek was woven with the live texture 
of year after year through your life. 

I don’t know how I came to take his 
course, or how Marvin managed to 
make Greek grammar mean more than 
grammar, but the mere appearance of 
the script on the page was like a clear 
day and a possession I could hold. Also, 
it was such a lonely year, and when- 
ever I opened the page and held the 
too nearly square red book, I felt the 
glad way I had in Marvin’s class, wher- 
ever I was, and the imagined and ap- 
proximated sound became a comfort- 
ing, or really a retreat perhaps, or a 
false escape and substitution even, if 
one wanted to bleach the haze of mem- 
ory out and have a name in place of 
the envisioned substance 

And the spring of that year came 
with a swell. It was the first beginning 
of new green I’d ever felt was a re- 
newal. I’d watched the change in yards 
and through the wide vacancies of field 
between small town houses, along the 
short streets that become country roads 
in an instant. I’d watched and walked 
and taken what I saw for granted as 
another year of growth and planting. 

But that year the blossoming of earli- 
est trees and the air change from the 
length and breadth of water were too 
piercing for the easy walks and watch- 
ing. 

And the paramount and special day 
was there. I’d walked along the length 
of sidewalk where the slabs of con- 
crete cracked and buckled up, and the 
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demanding green had pushed and put 
the first blades through, and I’d thought 
that’s how I felt, as though the slabs 
were in my chest with the sharp blades 
of green, though even then I think I 
blushed at the notion. 

And I walked on to Marvin’s class. 
We'd been reading Xenophon, and that 
day it must have come out in my 
voice. I’d barely finished translating, 
and Marvin said, ‘‘You sound as though 
you had something against Xenophon.’’ 
And I got it out, “I don’t think I’d 
have liked him. He’s so sure.’’ Marvin 
smiled and went on to the next student. 

There are only a few such times in 
your whole life. He stopped me in the 
hall after class, ‘‘So you don’t think 
you’d have taken a shine to Xenophon.”’ 
I was embarrassed, and he laughed, 
‘‘Sometimes I find him a little unbear- 
able myself,’’ and he actually rubbed 
his hands together, ‘‘Come in the of- 
fice. I have a book I think you'll like 
better.”’ 

He took the text out of the desk 
drawer and leaned back in his chair 
and watched me open it, and just as 
I turned to the first page of Greek he 
spoke the beginning words. It was an 
edition of the Apology with notes and 
vocabulary. It was the first sound of 
Plato I’d ever heard. 

It was a Friday. I took the book to 
my room and read all afternoon and 
night and the next day and Sunday 
morning. From there all through the 
filling of the months there was Plato 
and the other essential things I had to 
do in between. There was the first 
spring loneliness and Plato. Then the 
worst of the loneliness was gone and 
there was page after page as there 
might have been occasion after oc- 
casion, and I remembered the pages as 
I would have remembered the occa- 
sions, and they were living, as living 
as I was. 

And they’re still actual, as actual as 
the remembered lake, as the lone walk- 
ings by it through that spring. The 
pages and the words are even fuller 
than the other memories, because they 


have their own unaltering youth and 
spring that was woven through the 
transience of mine. 

A phrase, a whole passage, a single 
word, a figure. The supper at Aga- 
thon’s pauses; the talk subsides, and 
the loud noise and knocking is heard 
at the outer door, as of revellers. Then 
the voice of Alcibiades resounding in 
the courtyard, and he comes in sup- 
ported by a flute girl and attendants, 
all the while roaring and shouting, 
‘“‘Where’s Agathon? Take me to Aga- 
thon.’’ And he enters crowned with a 
hugh garland of ivy and violets, his 
head streaming with ribbons, ‘‘Greet- 
ings, friends. Will you receive an ex- 
ceedingly drunk man as your compan- 
ion, or shall I crown Agathon, which 
was my reason for coming, and be on 
my way?”’ 

I read that scene and closed the book 
and looked up, and there was a change 
over the lawn. I’d been sitting on one 
of those uncomfortable green benches 
by the lake, attending only to what was 
being said at Agathon’s, wishing oc- 
casionally for just one of his more 
comfortable couches, and all, or any 
of his companions, and Alcibiades made 
his disturbance, and I looked up. 

Whenever I read the Symposium, 
spring or not, I look up at that place, 
and I can smell the unbelievable spring 
smell of the afternoon. The morning 
had been rainy and cleared suddenly 
after lunch, and just as I looked up, 
the sun broke away from even the light 
clouds, and the wind swept over the 
wet grass and trees, warmer than the 
surrounding air, and there was the il- 
lusion of a simultaneous burst from 
everything. The bird sounds seemed to 
start as on a cue, and the minor in- 
sectean grass noisings, and I closed 
the book and got up and walked through 
the new freshening. 

There were other places, other look- 
ings up, dark nights and the mild eve 
nings: leaning on the room’s one win 
dow sill at dusk, watching lights go 
on, and in the late dark, watching them 
go off, and steps of people on the side 
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walk underneath the window, and the 
turning back into the room from the 
outer loneliness, to the book opened on 
the desk as to a friend. 

There was more. There were three 
years more, the gathering even then 
of memory and the bulk weight days 
and pages. 

The second year there was the friend, 
Ned Wilson. He’d spent his freshman 
year at a small college, and we were 
strange to one another at the opening 
fall, and listened, each one to the other 
one in class, and liked the Homer well 
enough, but even better, the particular 
way the other one would pause, or hur- 
ry, or speak out, or soften the transla- 
tion, each one approving the other’s 
way that he thought better than his 
own. 

And we talked at the iron gate be- 
tween classes and thought the lake that 
blazed in the early light was after all 
a kind of tideless, inland sea, and the 
old man could just as well have walked 
beside it there through the open day to 
drown his fear and his humiliation in 
its loudness. We talked, and we took 
the room together the next week, and 
ate at the non-collegiate restaurant 
near the El, because the proprietor was 
Greek, or nearly Greek, and the food 
was inexpensive and the portions serv- 
ed to us grew as the year grew. 

There was an end of loneliness at 
windows. There was the doubled full- 
ness of the word that’s read aloud. 

There was the settling, then the 
months that walked and paused to- 
gether, and summer on us like a rush 
of the warm, watered air along the 
beach and in the trees that leaned there, 
and wind-lightened willows near the 
sand. 

There was summer, and the letters, 
and the fall again, and meeting, and 
the laughter at the room — the small 
images that stand so fixed—because 
we both had only day-old haircuts. 

But we’d changed. The velvet young- 
ness of the year before was gone. We 
were all sharp edges through that fall, 
honed and dressed for scholarship like 
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Meyer’s, and no more fantasies and 
foolishness about it. A quantity, an ac- 
cent, or an inland sea were where they 
were and nowhere else. 

Until the blades were sharp again at 
the cracked pavement, and the world 
was changed another time, where there 
were sounds of steps upon a gleaming 
day, and Ned was leaping the three 
flights, and hurled the door and laughed 
and held the book out in his hand, the 
three sections indexed with his fingers, 
‘Look, it came! This much text, and 
this much introduction, and all the rest, 
this much, is notes.’’ It was the Chol- 
meley Theocritus we’d had to wait so 
long from England for, in the red, un- 
durable binding, with the small print 
and the wide margins. 

From there we were a little less 
precise when we read, or talked, or 
merely listened by the double win- 
dowed day and evening in the larger 
room, to the stir of the young tree that 
barely touched the second story screen 
with tips of leaves that year. 

We were a little less precise and 
loafed a little more than we had, along 
the lake, at cups of coffee, through the 
encircled, bright week ends of walking. 
Then, when we came to it, on a Satur- 
day, in the fresh color after a mild rain 
near noon, we found the twenty-seventh 
idyll expurgated, to the tree sound and 
the smell of the hot sunlight on damp 
pavement and the fume of grass, and 
were angry, and said aloud what we’d 
begun to think separately, walking up 
and down the room, in alternate dec- 
lamation to one another, that we were 
done with scholars and their dead-wood 
tamperings, swore we were changed 
forever, went down the stairs to vent 
ourselves through larger areas, but fin- 
ished calmly, walking back in the late 
afternoon, ‘‘We might have ended up 
like Meyer. We should at least thank 
Cholmeley that far,’’ with nods of mu- 
tual felicitation and a new kind of self- 
pleased, damn-the-letter smugness that 
must have been as trying to others 
as our former manner. 

Still, there was the residue of ped- 
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antry, the jokes we thought up and 
saved to use on one another. The very 
last of them sounds like a moment 
past, incised on the thought with the 
clear turn and light of a whole day. 
Ned’s check for his fare home was 
late. He’d arranged a ride and planned 
to spend the check on books, and the 
last day of the week and the last mail of 
the afternoon had come, and he walked 
into the bright, suitcase-opened room 
and stood at the desk, “‘I’d hoped it 
would come for sure today,’’ then the 
look of pleasure over the disappoint- 
ment on his face, the chance to use 
what he’d been saving, ‘‘But my hopes 
are tossed further separate from the 
article itself than those in the twelfth 
Olympian,”’ and the pause and the sec- 
ond better laughter that the point had 
struck, by the eye’s light and the line 
begun I didn’t need to finish. 

We'd have outgrown that. One does. 
But the chance never came to look 
back on a callowness together, and 
laugh the later laughter at ourselves 
we might have, and yet have still been 
a little hiddenly pleased perhaps with 
what we imagined it was we’d been. 
The chance never came. 

We’d arranged that I should visit him 
the last summer between school years. 
The visit was never made. 

His father wrote two weeks before 
the day, July the fifth, the dated page 
of writing in blue ink upon the sense 
forever with the smell of the fresh 
oiled road that ran in front of our house 
and the window light of afternoon and 
the side of the bed I sat on and the 
minute crackle of unfolding the one 
page and the hard paper and the writ- 
ten ink. 

How frequently the sense of what he 
wrote must have been written. There 
were the pains they hadn’t thought 
were anything, the easing of the pain 
and the peculiar look and paleness that 
alarmed them all, and the rush to get 
him there too late for any appendec- 
tomy to cure, and his father’s last, 
hard blaming of himself that hurt the 
eye, 
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There was a bitter taste all day the 
rest of summer. 

There was a year of looking up from 
other books and leaning out another 
window, and turning back to the opened 
page on the desk. 

I might have supposed before I knew 
differently that there would be a cer- 
tain comfort and almost removed lux- 
uriance of sorrow harkened through 
with saddened cadence. There wasn’t. 
There was nothing but the blank and 
the dry bitterness of taste and the self- 
centered emptiness of loss. 

I had been lonely all my life until I 
found a book, and the book had seemed 
more like a friend than any people I 
had known, and I’d felt I could go the 
rest of the way without other compan- 
ions. Then the friend came, and the 
books themselves were more alive and 
better being read together. 

And the fourth spring struck and all 
doubly gone. I wasn’t experienced in 
the ways of change or total losses be- 
tween people who come close together. 
We’d talked about change and flux and 
necessity and circumstance, but always 
excepted ourselves from what we said. 

And the blades were sharp again, and 
I tried to cover them with a new pre- 
cision: I have less then I did because I 
was content with what I had. I am the 
same I was before, but knowing what 
I lack, I’m not content. But the im- 
agined logic and the looking at it 
squarely were no comfort. The books 
and thoughts were books and thoughts 
again, and I found it was the vigor of 
the living word that kindles the old 
voices. 

And the new-blading comes again this 
year, nothing in itself, rekindled only 
because men have eyes to see it. Other- 
wise the earth and the green marvel 
and the fragrant growth are of no con- 
sequence or interest, only the vigor of 
the living word that knows them. 

The year comes back into the eyes, 
the long rememberings, the fallen vi- 
sions, the days spent, the lost, long, 
window-lighted nights, the young, in- 
accurate, velvet seasons. 
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The Grecian spring returns and stirs 
and wakes and rises, dazzles a morn- 
ing, drones the long afternoon, pauses 
at evening, sits in the lamplight of a 
living room, sighs and lies down to 
sleep with middle age. 

The week will be out, and life more 
comfortable where it is, and we can 
look toward summer and skip the rest 
of spring, and talk about the comfort- 
able past and the summer visits that 
won’t fail. 

The oldest boy comes back each Au- 
gust for a week, with what he found 
that he wanted and the extra sets of 
letters behind his name to prove he’s 
very wise and learned. We laugh at 
that, and have each year, since two 
summers ago when we suggested he 
should put the final, the three letter 
label on his suitcase. And we’ll make 
the old, stale joke again this year. 

And the other two boys will sit 
around and listen to his talk and ques- 
tion, while their mother nods, and I 
can follow the generality of what they 
say, but miss the detail by as much as 
they would miss the jokes Ned made. 
And they’ll pause at a clear point, and 
I'll put in that the principle they men- 
tion Was proposed years ago, and name 
the Greek responsible, not because it’s 
important, or even true in any but a 
most general way, but because it’s ex- 
pected of me. They’d be disappointed 
if I didn’t put that in and let them 
laugh and make the remark about, ‘‘It’s 
always some Greek that got the early 
worm,”’ that one, or any of a half a 
dozen others. But I’ll feel old. That’s 
how the visits seem to go. 

And their mother will laugh in the 
late, quiet dark, ‘‘Why you’re a young 
man. You’re still in your forties. After 
all—.”” And I'll fall back to other 
memories that have another blank of 
a beginning, that flash with the first 
sight and sound of her, where the trees 
stopped moving and the water hushed 
along the beach, that have no dusking 
yet that ends them. And it may be she 
moves out into sleep through the same 
landscape. 
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Till the early, summer-visit light of 
day will wake and celebrate with extra 
sounds upstairs and down, and the full 
breakfast complement be loud again. 
But the day-growing thought’s recur- 
rent here and there, among the dishes 
and the talk and laughter, that some- 
how Ned and I came in too late, and 
the question poised behind the thought, 
‘‘Why is it Greek should seem so worn 
and old?”’ 


That’s midsummer’s asking though, 
and I’ll make the quick excuse, and 
walk alone and pace midsummer an- 
swers: Perhaps it’s because the eight- 
eenth, and even more the nineteenth 
century voice sounds old, and we listen 
and hear one thing and think we hear 
another, and see through the worn out 
eyes of others and not our own, and 
call the work classical because it’s 
lasted, when it’s lasted because it’s 
still alive and fresh and was when it 
was lived and done, and will continue 
to be as long as men continue to feel 
and think and question and have hopes 
of answers. 


And through the afternoon, cool with 
concessive reason, I’ll assent: the new 
techniques and sciences have made 
new problems, and go along with the 
thought that there are too many things 
in the world Greeks never dreamed of. 
And there are. Of course there are. 


Then I’ll read Thucydides, that night 
perhaps, perhaps weeks after the 
bright summer’s spent, and hear the 
old voices raised, and wonder if after 
all there are so many, and suspect that 
the same principles that might have 
preserved men then, might now, if 
there were enough men aware to hold 
them. Not that one gets final answers, 
rather that Hellenism sustains a living 
way and view of life, the best of it, 
that’s the best of our best. 


Still, sometimes, you feel the late- 
ness and distortion, like an out of sea- 
son spring. Watrer L. Havk 


Chevy Chase, Md. 
(‘In the Oil Business’’) 
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TESTMONIUM ANIMAE 


Along side of the impressive collections of 
opinions of distinguished persons on the 
Classics — gathered, say, from Andrew 
West to Sterling Dow — it should be signisi- 
cant to see what laymen have done with tne 
Classics on their own initiative. Only after 
observing their activities, have I asked 
them to set something down on paper. Since 
this section had to be limited somehow, I 
made the arbitrary choice of my own pupils 
and friends. Others could do as well in their 
circles. 

After a day spent in selling bonds — which 
at the time was de rigeur ior men just out 
of college — Mr. HatukK used to read Theo- 
critus with another ex-pupil of mine. 

It is an ‘‘owls to Athens’’ gesture to in- 
troduce Mr. Beacu to Classicists, whose 
gatherings he has so often attended and on 
occasion addressed in English or Latin. For 
younger readers who may need to be told, 
however, he is a member of the Classical 
Association of New England and of the 
Archaeological Institute of America, a di- 
rector of the American Philological Associa- 
tion, has received a citation from the 
American Classical League and the hon- 
orary degree of Litt.D. from the University 
of Leeds, not to mention other memberships 
and honors. 


UR ego litteris Latinis delecter? 
Mene caussam huius delectationis 
paucis verbis afferre? Atqui conabor. 

Ex quo tempore in haec studia in- 
cubui, ipsa lingua me delectabat. Inde 
factum est ut quantum poteram, leger- 
em atque scriberem; ut quam plurimos 
eiusdem linguae studiosos expiscarer 
quicum non modo commercio litterar- 
um fruerer sed etiam sermonem serer- 
em, nam nemo, puto, ullius linguae 
compos esse aut maximum fructum e 
litteris ferre potest, nisi qui ea lingua 
et scribere et loqui sciat. 

Quo plus legebam, eo magis me de- 
lectabant illae litterae. Quanquam ple- 
rique philosophiam Romanam haud 
magni faciunt, in Ciceronis libris de Of- 
ficiis, de Amicitia, de Senectute. de 
Finibus et in Disputationibus Tuscul- 
anis multum inest bonae philosophiae 
quae, quia non est difficilis intellectu, 
tam lucide enim, tam concinne copio- 
seque is omnia, quamvis difficilia, ex- 


plicat, animo maxime prosit eundem. 
que corroboret. Nihil profecto maiorj 
mihi solacio erat, cum viginti abhinc 
annos res nostra misere labaret, quam 
il:a ipsa scripta. Cum ibi legissem: in 
sapientem non incidere malum, ani- 
mum induxi ut egomet sapiens fieri pro 
virili parte conarer. Hac sententia 
igitur numquid cuiquam maiori solacio 
vel in rebus adversis maiori animi sus- 
tentaculo columinique esse possit? 

Complures senes liberis morositate 
odiosa molestiam exhibent. Iam pridem 
igitur statui vitam ita instituere ut, 
quamvis aetate provectus, forem eis 
acceptus. Si mature decedam, interim 
felix laetusque vixero; sin autem lon- 
gaevos ero, in his litteris usque laetus 
versatus ero, neque impedimento one- 
rique liberis fuero. 

Per totam arenam, ut ita dicam, 
harum litterarum palatus a_ priscis 
scriptoribus ad novissimos uberes at- 
que opimos decerpsi fructus. Multum 
quod aliter me latuisset; multum quod 
aliter nescirem, iam patet. Quotus enim 
quisque nostrum eadem Anglice reddita 
legisset? 

Praeterea, et hoc fortasse caput est, 
amicitias familiaritatesque ubique gen- 
tium, in Anglia, in Italia, in Argentina, 
in republica Aequatoreana conciliavi. 
Colitur inter me et illos homines com- 
mercium litterarum quod mihi multum 
affert voluptatis. 

Ne plura, haec studia atque illud lit- 
terarum commercium quod genuere, 
honores peperere eos quibus horno an- 
no exornatus in Anglia sum. Ne inde 
maximos tuli fructus; inde maximam 
voluptatem, maximum solacium cepi; 
inde quoque, aliquid, spero, consecutus 
sum sapientiae. 

Ciceroni igitur omnino assentior di- 
centi: haec studia adolescentiam alunt, 
senectutem oblectant, secundas res or- 
nant, adversis perfugium ac solacium 
praebent, delectant domi, non impedi- 
unt foris, pernoctant nobiscum, pergri- 
nantur, rusticantur 

Bonamicus ACTENSIS 


Hartford (Conn.) Businessman 
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ORATORICAL CLIMAX BY CICERO 


AN ORATORICAL CLIMAX 
BY CICERO 

Mr. MErRRIAM, who is the author of a tome 
on the law of transportation and has argued 
eases before the Supreme Court and the 
Inter-State Commerce Commission, has 
been, at his own expense, a crusader for the 
Classics, lecturing on Plato especially in 
almost all parts of the country. For this he 
has received a citation from the American 
Classical League. He is a member of the 
Classical Association of the Middle West 
and South and has appeared on its pro- 
grams. He has more than once stated 
earnestly that, with age and the loss of his 
wife following on failing eyesight, this in- 
terest and these contacts have given him a 
new lease of life. What Mr. Bowman quotes 
from the Archias is more than a pretty 
sentiment. 


ROM HIS PUBLISHED WORKS it ap- 
pears that Daniel Webster ended 
his celebrated argument before the Su- 
preme Court of the United States in 
the Dartmouth College case by a quo- 
tation from Cicero as follows: 
(A) Omnia alia perfugia bonorum, 
subsidia. consilia, auxilia, jura cecid- 
erunt. [All other places of refuge of 
the good, reserves, deliberations, aids, 
rights have failed.] (B) Quem enim 
alium appellem? quem obtester? quem 
implorem? [For whom else shall I ad- 
dress? whom entreat? whom implore? ] 
(C) Nisi hoc loco, nisi apud vos, nisi 
per vos, judices, salutem nostram, 
quae spe exigua extremaque pendet, 
tenuerimus. [Unless in this place, un- 
less among you, unless through you, 
judges, our safety which on a hope nar- 
row and extreme hangs, we shall have 
held fast.] (D) Nihil est praeterea quo 
confugere possimus. [Nothing is there 
besides to which we can flee.] 
Condensed from Cicero’s PRO FLACCO 
(Chapter 2, sections 3-4) 


In this passage Cicero, after an ex- 
haustive argument for his client, bases 
his hope for success solely on a rescue 
by the court. Part of his climax is cre- 
ated by the repetition of sounds. For 
example, in the sentence (A), the read- 
er may note the use of the ending ia 
in the words omnia alia perfugia. Mo- 
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notony is avoided at this point by the 
change of the final syllable to the wm 
in bonorum. A continuation of this de- 
vice is the resumption of the ia in 
subsidia, consilia, auxilia—the different 
last syllable in the word jwra being next 
employed to avoid a wearisome same- 
ness to the ear. Then too, the likeness 
of meaning as well as sound in the four 
nouns ending with the ia contributes to 
a cumulative effect. In sentence (B) we 
find another climactic result from the 
use three times of the interrogative 
pronoun quem and from the similarity 
of form and meaning in the three verbs 
appellem, obtester and implorem. To 
achieve variety, verbs are there em- 
ployed instead of the nouns used in sen- 
tence (A). In (C) repetitive effect is 
secured and irksomeness avoided by 
the selection and repetition of a new 
speech part, the conjunction nisi; like- 
wise as to vos and the prepositions 
apud and per. The future perfect in 
tenuerimus adds force in representing 
a thing to come as being already ac- 
complished. The ending, Nihil est 
praeteria quo confugere, builds the cli- 
max further by accurately summarizing 
the central thought of the entire pas- 
sage, namely, that the pleader has no 
place of refuge but the court. When the 
whole extract is read aloud its rhyth- 
mic effect on the ear is potent. 


As to Mr. Webster—the legislature of 
New Hampshire had in 1816 passed 
statutes attempting to take over Dart- 
mouth College, a private institution of 
learning chartered in 1768 by the Brit- 
ish crown. The courts of New Hamp- 
shire had sustained the validity of these 
laws. The only resort left to the Col- 
lege was an appeal to the Supreme 
Court of the United States. Mr. Web- 
ster needed some powerful words to 
rescue his alma mater. He evidently 
thought that those of Cicero would be 
more moving than any he himself could 
utter. It is a matter of history that he 
won his case. 

MERRIAM 

Transportation Counsel 

Chicago 
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THE CLASSICS ARE 
TOOLS, TOO 


denique ut in fabrica, si pravast regula 
prima, normaque si fallax rectis re- 
gionibus exit, et libella aliqua si ex parti 
claudicat hilum, omnia mendose fieri 
atque obstipa necesse est prava cuban- 
tia prona supina atque absona tecta — 
Luer. 4.513-7 


T OFTEN COMES as a surprise to those 
whose work has no connection with 
industry to learn that the term ‘‘tool’’ 
has such a broad meaning—that there 
are other items besides the hammer 
and screw driver which fall under the 
same heading. The American Society 
of Tool Engineers goes so far as to in- 
clude ‘‘factories’’ with dies, fixtures, 
jigs, gages and machine equipment. 

Dr. Clyde Murley, Editor of the Jour- 
nal and a ready wit, remarked to the 
writer that words, too, were tools and, 
since he used words regularly, he could 
qualify for membership with the Tool 
Engineers. This was a fortunate obser- 
vation because it brought Words to the 
foreground and it is well to have them 
on the carpet for examination in the 
light of their new classification. 

Just as we must have certain metal 
tools in order to make or to handle 
other metal tools, so must we have in- 
tellectual tools that we may assemble 
and manage verbal tools to insure 
maximum service and the greatest ben- 
efit from them. 

This preliminary setup (as the Tool 
Engineer would say) for employing 
words can easily be an outgrowth of 
association with THE CLASSICS, the 
most precious heritage that has come 
to us from the past. 

Practicing Classicists and those for- 
tunate enough to have had, by accident 
or design, a little study in the language 
and literature of Greece or Rome, are 
in the best possible position to regard 
words as tools and to employ them to 
real advantage. We need cite but one 
example to illustrate what valuable 
tools they can be and how readily they 
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can be made applicable for use by mod- 
ern man in this modern world. 

All our readers are familiar with the 
story of Tarpeia. A Latin student with 
less than a year’s study can read a 
simplified Latin version and, in trans- 
lating it, find that he has several new 
pieces of equipment for use in his daily 
life. 

You will recall that the Sabines of. 
fered the Roman girl a reward if she 
would disclose to them a way of entry 
into the Capitoline citadel. Tarpeia, 
who coveted the gold rings and brace- 
lets of her people’s enemy, said she de- 
sired the things which they wore “in 
sinistris manibus’’. The Sabines, willing 
to take advantage of any chance to con- 
quer the Romans, nonetheless felt only 
contempt for the traitress who aided 
them. Consequently, they slew her by 
carrying out, to the letter, their agree. 
ment with her; they hurled upon her 
‘‘res quas in sinistris manibus gerent” 
—their shields. 

Now let us look at the tools which 
have accrued from one brief experience 
with the Classics. Tarpeia’s careless- 
ness in requesting ‘‘res . . . in sinistris 
manibus’’ instead of ‘‘aureos anulos et 
armillas’’ should teach us to be precise, 
to form the habit of being exact and 
clear in expressing what we want. So 
must the tool designer have Precision 
for one of his own tools. He will come 
to grief quickly if he does not specify 
what width, diameter and bore size he 
wants for a milling cutter. He must in- 
sist that the width be within a certain 
tolerance or it will cut oversize and 
spoil the component. It must be the 
right diameter or it may not clear the 
fixture which holds the work. The bore 
must be large enough that the cutter 
will slip over the arbor, yet small 
enough that it will not wobble as it ro 
tates. Any irregularity may cause it to 
cut too wide a slot, even though the 
tool width is correct. 

A second tool we should employ 1s 
Loyalty. A ‘‘fast buck’’ carried the 
same element of insecurity in the an 
cient world as it does today. Loyalty 
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to one’s own family, friends and coun- 
try is still not worth trading for the 
glitter of personal adornment. 

Finally, we can count a third tool. 
It is not accident alone that has brought 
most of the extant Classical Literature 
to us through a couple of rough mil- 
lennia. Much of it was chosen for re- 
copying because it contained a grain of 
truth, a principle for living or a moral 
lesson. Our simple, first-year Latin 
story is no exception because we can 
learn a bit more about human behavior 
and, thus, a little more wisely govern 
ourselves and our relations with others. 
Surely, human understanding is the fin- 
est of tools! Duarp SEXTON 

Tool Design, Solar 

Aircraft Company, Des Moines 

Mr. SEXTON’s interest in the Notae Tiro- 
nianae, about which he had written me 
much earlier, is described on page 362 of 
the May issue of last year. I noticed in his 
home that he had promptly bought Pharr’s 
monumental work on the Theodosian Code. 
Mr. Witspur Heim, Chicago investment 
banker but once Latin instructor at Prince- 
ton in the days of Andrew West, has taken 
a very intelligent and aggressive interest in 
the cause of education — especially the safe- 
guarding of true Americanism in it. Like 
Mr. Bowman and Mr. Merriam, he has each 
year helped financially in the publication of 
the Latin Week Bulletins. Among these men 
of affairs, not least impressive to me is the 
late GLEN T. ANDERSON (d. Oct. 11, 1952), 
retired city mail-carrier of Logansport, 
Ind.; who, despite a heart ailment, hitch- 
hiked to three universities for help on fine 
points of Latin, joined the American Classi- 
cal League, and found solace for his last 
years in such culture. Add Emory A. Sam- 
son, Chicago insurance broker; who as a 
major in the A.F. lectured to the GI’s on 
the monuments in Italy, later resumed his 
study of Latin with a facility exceeded only 
by his mastery of Italian. Or Oprn NIELSEN, 
chief auditor of the Bismarck Hotel, Chica- 
go; writing a technical book on the exact 
date of Easter, having consulted church 
calendars in Latin, writing me after reading 
my pamphlet, ‘‘Roman Red-Letter Days.”’ 
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Y rnTerest in Latin was originally 
aroused by the study of Virgil dur- 

ing my preparatory school days. It was 
my good fortune to have the opportu- 


nity of studying Greek during my third 
and fourth years at the Evanston Acad- 
emy under Professor John A. Scott who 
later became one of the world’s fore- 
most Homeric scholars. 

At Princeton I majored in Greek and 
Latin under the guidance of such illus- 
trious men as Capps, West, Robbins 
and other comparable teachers. Upon 
receiving my A.B. Degree from Prince- 
ton I entered upon two years of grad- 
uate work at the University of Chicago 
where I benefited from the instruction 
of such famous men as Shorey, Hale 
and Prescott. 

At the end of this period I was need- 
ed in the Bowman Dairy Company 
which was the largest privately owned 
dairy company in the world and which 
was founded by my father and his 
brothers. Now all my time was taken 
up in learning the company’s opera- 
tions and attending Business College. 
As soon as time permitted I resumed 
my study of the classics and before long 
was granted a M.A. Degree by North- 
western University. By utilizing all my 
spare time I was able eventually to 
earn my Ph.D. Degree, also at North- 
western. 

Haec studia adulescentiam alunt, se- 
nectutem oblectant, secundas res or- 
nant, adversis perfugium ac solacium 
praebent, delectant domi, non impe- 
diunt, foris, pernoctant nobiscum, per- 
grinantur, rusticantur. Cic. Arch. 7, 16 

Subsequently the manifold and varied 
demands of a large business occupied 
most of my waking moments but, when- 
ever time permitted, I returned to my 
reading of the Classics and my interest 
in Archaeology. 

I am a member of various Classical 
and Archaeology groups. I have visited 
Greece, Italy and Egypt repeatedly and 
have studied the ancient monuments. 

I have found the ancient Classics a 
good guide in life and my interest in 
them has grown with the passing years. 

Tamdiu discendum est, quamdiu nes- 
cias et, si proverbio credimus, quam- 
diu vivas. Seneca EP. 76 

JounsTon A. BowMAN 

Evanston, Ill. 
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AN INVITATION AND 
REMINDER 


Come To CHIcaco when the grass is grow- 
ing green and the lake is a deep blue under 
the springtime sun and while there is yet 
time to do a bit of Easter shopping on 
Michigan Avenue and on State Street. But 
the most compelling reason for coming to 
Chicago this spring should be the Fifty-First 
Annual Meeting of the CAMWS, to be held 
April 7-9, at the Congress Hotel. 

Detailed information about the arrange- 
ments will appear not later than the April 
issue of CJ. The following data are pro- 
vided for immediate reference: 

The Congress Hotel has offered a flat rate 
plan to the Association on the following 
basis: Single rooms at $7.00, double rooms 
at $10.50, and dormitory style rooms (three 
or more persons to a room) at $3.00 a per- 
son. (The flat rates will apply whether the 
reservation is made early or late, and 
whether or not rooms at that price are 
actually available upon arrival at the hotel.) 
Reservations should be sent directly (and 
only) to Reservation Department. 
Congress Hotel, Michigan Avenue at Con- 
gress Street, Chicago 5, Illinois.’”, (Members 
should state that they are attending the 
convention of CAMWS and want the flat 
rate in question to apply. Persons asking 
for dormitory space should list the names 
of those who will occup the room.) 

All inquiries concerning the reading of 
papers, and all matters concerning the 
details of the program should be directed to 
the president, Arthur H. Moser, Box 8326, 
University of Tennessee, Knoxville. 

Meanwhile, all inquiries concerning the 
physical arrangements of the convention, 
including space for exhib‘ts. should be di- 
rected to the chairman of the local com- 
mittee, Grundy Steiner. Kresge 220, N.U., 
Evanston, Illinois. [G.S.] 


ILLINOIS CLASSICAL. 
CONFERENCE 

The fifteenth annual meeting of ICC will 
be at Hotel St. Clair, 162 E. Ohio St., Chi- 
cago, Feb. 24-6. Thursday evening, at a 
joint meeting with the Chicago Archaeo- 
logical Society. Prof. Oscar BRoNEER of the 
University of Chicago will lecture on ‘‘New 
Discoveries at the Isthmian Sanctuary of 
Poseidon’’ with three-dimensional slides in 
color. The guest-speaker at the Saturday 
luncheon with the Chicago Classical Club 
will be the able and witty CLarENcE A. 
Forses of Ohio State University, his topic, 


“The Future of the Past.’’ Other features of 
the program are: 


“The Second International Classical Con- 
gress at Copenhagen,’ GERTRUDE SMITH 
(U. of C.) 

“A Summer at the American Academy in 
Rome,’’ VirGINIA SNYDER (Main Twp. H.S.) 

“Some Greek and Roman Ruins”’ (illus- 
trated), IRENE J. CrapB (Evanston Twp. 
H.S.) 

‘Publicity for Latin,’’ Epwarp DrirKsen 
(Decatur H.S.) 

‘High School Latin, What’s the Use?’’ 
FRIEDE ACKERMANN (Von Steuben [Chi.] 
H.S.) 

“Latin, Dead or Alive?’’ Fr. JosEPH Hren 
(Fenwick, Oak Park) 

Panel: ‘‘Report on a Linguistic Approach to 
Latin,’’ Sister Mary Donatp (Mundelein 
Coll.) and ELeanor G. Huzar (U. of Ill.) 


BAIRD MEMORIAL LATIN 
CONTEST 

New York University’s twenty-first annual 
Baird Memorial Latin Sight-Reading Con- 
test for secondary schools will take place 
on Saturday, March 26, 1955. Teams nomi- 
nated by their teachers compete in carefully 
supervised upper and lower group examina- 
tions for team cups, individual medals, and 
certificates. A gold medal and a _ twelve 
hundred dollar scholarship to Washington 
Square College are awarded to the senior 
making the highest individual score, and 
other individual winners in each of five 
geographical areas receive silver medals. 

Only prose is set for translation. The 
lower group examination (on material ap- 
proximating the difficulty of Caesar) is for 
students in their second year of Latin, the 
Upper Group (on material approximating 
the difficulty of Cicero) is for students in 
their third or fourth years. Full teams con- 
sist of six students, three in each group. 
Schools which do not wish to enter a six- 
man team have the privilege of entering a 
three-man team in either group. With the 
exception of the scholarship, each group has 
its separate set of awards. 


This contest, long very popular in the 
metropolitan area, is open to any secondary 
school in the United States which is willing 
to enter contestants and assume the ex 
penses of their New York visit. Teachers 
desiring more information should write 
Charles Henderson, Jr., Director, Baird 
Memorial Latin Contest, Classics Depart- 
ment, Washington Square College, New 
York 3, New York. 
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The Unbinding of Prometheus 


SHELLEY counseled Keats to ioad every 
rift with ore, a practical bit of advice to 
which Keats, like every other good poet, 
had already been guided by his poet’s sensi- 
bility. In this epoch of the confusing multi- 
plication of aesthetic systems, each different 
system hopefully issuing in a new way for 
extracting the value from a work of art, one 
can scarcely do better than to recall 
Shelley’s advice. One has only to bear in 
mind that the rifts are loaded, probably 
more richly loaded than any critic can 
show. If a work of art has more than local 
significance in time and space, its rifts can 
be made to yield new ore to each generation, 
even to each individual. 


How, though, is the ore to be extracted? 
The erudite apparatus of historical and lin- 
guistic research provides a means for iso- 
lating the significance which a writing prob- 
ably had for at least some of its early 
readers. Unfortunately this apparatus is 
possessed by very few. All of us, however, 
who read are human beings and have mem- 
ories and experiences of life which cannot 
be thought to differ in essence too widely 
from any other human being’s, even from 
such as Aeschylus, Dante, or Shakespeare. 
In order to begin the precess of enjoying the 
full value of a work of art, I suggest, we 
have but to settle upon those of our own 
experiences which are analogous to the 
work which we are learning to appreciate. 
Certainly the finding of explicit analogues 
of a work of art within our own experience 
is not the be all and end all of appreciation, 
but this process is very probably an indis- 
pensable starting point. Thus our own ex- 
periences and our own recollections turn out 
to be the ore with which the poet loads the 
rifts of his work, and the poetry itself be- 
comes the new order in which these ex- 
periences are set and the new light which is 
cast upon them. 

I wish to illustrate this method of extract- 
ing the value from an aesthetic work by 
providing a reading, rather a series of read- 
ings. of the play which has been judged to 
be the most impressive and affecting of all 
dramas, the Prometheus Bound. It is espe- 
cially interesting that this judgment seems 
to be hardly less true for the modern reader 
who has access to the play only in transla- 
tion than for Aeschylus’ contemporaries. 
Evidently, then, poetic values can some- 
times be more independent of their original 
linguistic vehicle than they are thought to 


be. The method of reading which I am 
about to illustrate will also help to suggest 
just what the poetic quality is which sur- 
vives translation. 


HE SCENE OF THE DRAMA is the foot 

of a mountain at the end of the world 
where Prometheus is being chained at 
the command of Zeus by Hephaestus 
and Power. The Chorus is the Oceanids, 
white waves of the sea dashed up 
against the mountain. The only repre- 
sentative of the human race in the play 
is the heifer-like Io who wanders in 
almost accidently and receives Pro- 
metheus’ prophesies of the Olympic 
Gotterdiémmerung and her eventual 
salvation. 

No doubt the superhuman personages 
and their stately speech predispose us 
to expect sublimity. But the sublimity 
is really found, I believe, in the situa- 
tion, in the massive striving between 
the superhuman wills of Prometheus 
and Zeus, and this strife is in turn im- 
portant for us not merely because we 
participate in it empathetically but 
also because we may see it reflected in 
many ways of past, contemporary, or 
continual significance to us. I say that 
the play is significantly analogous to 
our situation in life because the partial 
analogies immediately discernible be- 
tween the play and human situations 
which the play is ‘‘true to’’ lead one on 
invariably to the discovery of more 
subtle insights into the play or into 
those aspects of life which it is true to. 

For example, Prometheus may be re- 
garded as a personification of the in- 
tellect, and hence the fire which he 
brought to men is their free intelligence 
with which they may subdue nature. 
Correlatively, Zeus is the blind, domi- 
nating, and ultimately self-destroying 
tyrant who endeavors to chain intelli- 
gence to his ego-centric will. Poor Io is 
the innocent'y suffering bystander. This 
is such an interpretation as a modern 
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disciple of Marxism or even of the sci- 
entific faith might find agreeable, but 
is perhaps less interesting than seeing 
in Prometheus the kind of fire which is 
the flatus of genius, the intelligible fire, 
the fire of the liberal arts in the best 
sense of that often distorted term. Then 
Hephaestus, god of the forge, becomes 
the practical or useful arts which in the 
service of Power and Autocracy en- 
chain the arts of freedom. And Io is 
our ignorant human persons, unable to 
see into the future or to know ourselves 
without the arts whose work is insight. 
Io obviously derives from a fertility 
cult or from one of those mystery re- 
ligions well known to Aeschylus; her 
heifer-like character and her horns are 
clear indications of this identity. The 
prophecy, then, may be read that when 
the fertility cult is guided by free in- 
telligence, then the merely blind power 
of Olympic Zeus will come to an end. 


A special application of this last read- 
ing mentioned has been made by a 
Greek scholar who was concerned to 
determine why Aeschylus, usually pi- 
ous, could have blasphemed the gods 
so unreservedly through the person of 
Prometheus. Of course, Prometheus’ 
complete rebellion against Zeus, and 
his freely expressed scorn of the power 
and government for which Zeus stood, 
and the prophecy of his downfall, would 
be quite enough to shock even a sophis- 
ticated Greek audience. Before his re- 
bellion, it will be recalled, Prometheus 
had helped Zeus to win gainst the Titans 
and then had organized the newly won 
empire. Evidently as W. K. Prentice! 
argues, Prometheus is the religious and 
myth-making intelligence. Certainly, 
myths are indispensable tools for con- 
quering nature and for subduing our- 
selves. But they tend to get out of hand. 
Myths too easily come to be believed as 
the literal and unalterable truth, and 
regarded in this fashion generation 
after generation they tyrannize over the 
mind of man. The Zeus of this play may 
be just such a myth, a creature of 


man’s mind which has enslaved its 
maker. Io is rendered senseless by this 
tyrannous power but is at last per- 
suaded by Prometheus that if she be 
guided by his foresight, she will ulti- 
mately be delivered from this dark and 
bigoted tyrant. 


Probably it is characteristic of the 
modern world to conclude with no hesi- 
tation that Prometheus is intended to 
be admired and sympathized with. But 
in this play we have only the first part 
of a trilogy. What Prometheus may 
have learned about himself and his fate 
in the succeeding action, we can barely 
guess. It is quite possible that the 
Greek, with his feeling for order and 
proper subordination, and with his re- 
spect for the wisdom of the past, would 
not have sympathized so quickly with 
Prometheus’ cause as would a later age 
of revolutions. Perhaps the Greek would 
have recognized that Prometheus in his 
rebellion against Zeus was guilty of 
hybris, prideful insolence which in later 
parts of the trilogy he would have recog- 
nized and expiated. Perhaps the wis- 
dom of Zeus is inscrutable to a lesser 
power, even to a Titan; if so, then the 
more fitting attitude of the lesser power 
is an attitude of submission, of willing 
dependence where it cannot understand. 
Prometheus, then, would have been 
morally the better man had he been a 
Job. But as we have him in this single 
play, he is merely an over-enthusiastic 
humanitarian. Hence we should read 
his claims of love for mankind, of self- 
sufficiency, and of justified hostility to- 
ward the father of gods, with a sense of 
irony not usually accorded them. 

I do not believe that this last interpre- 
tation is contrary to the others which 
have been mentioned. It records a look 
at the same situation from a somewhat 
different point of view and with a differ- 
ent sympathy. Both kinds of interpre 
tation appear to attribute the same 
general function and significance to the 
principal characters. Zeus takes the 
part of ancient law, of custom which 
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has perhaps become routine but is 
honored none the less as the stay and 
security of present as of past order. 
Whereas Prometheus is discovery or 
insight, and dangerous precisely be- 
cause insight looks beyond custom and 
routine to another ground and a more 
intelligible order which routine, being 
blind, cannot but regard as a threat. 
The seer, the poet, the man of inde- 
pendent intellect have ever been re- 
garded by the guardians of custom as 
dangerous, to be ignored if possible, 
otherwise to be rendered harmless by 
soothing, by prison or by hemlock. 
And evidently the guardians of custom 
are quite right. Men of insight are 
dangerously revolutionary forces which 
often have torn society and its institu- 
tions to bits. And as these same guard- 
ians of the mores rightly — and habit- 
ually — believe, no social order is possi- 
ble without a network of custom and 
routine which constitutes the enduring 
structure within which men can live 
and work. But on the other hand, rou- 
tine without insight deadens the most 
human part of man and quickly, there- 
fore, hands the social structure over to 
the colder death of tyranny. Zeus rep- 
resents the massive herd spirit with its 
immovable habits. Prometheus person- 
ifies insight which revolutionizes this 
routine. Both are eternally at war 
among us as among the Greeks. Both, 
certainly, are necessary to life. Each 
alone presents a kind of excess which 
in practical life we must avoid in order 
to survive. 


This same everlasting war between 
the routines of society and its revolu- 
tionary insights is waged to a greater 
or lesser degree also within each in- 
dividual. As the growing child matures 
he internalizes the standards and ideals 
of his parents and of his culture, and 
thus his conscience is formed. Only too 
often, these internalized parents are in- 
finitely more strict with the child than 
his flesh and blood parents ever dream- 
ed of being, and they visit him nightly 


with fearful punishments for the guilt 
of imagined error. The child’s real 
Promethean self is chained by this cruel 
and irrational conscience, and _ his 
growth is stultified. Unless he can look 
forward with Aeschylean optimism to 
a happy issue out of this most im- 
portant of all conflicts, the paternal 
Zeus in him will conquer and keep him 
a suffering and dependent individual 
throughout his life. 

Evidently, this pattern of figures 
struggling at the ends of the earth be- 
comes the more significant for us as 
we are able — Prometheus like — to see 
further into it, and evidently to the de- 
gree that we see further into it we are 
able to regard it as interpretative both 
of our social and of our individual ex- 
periences. Further, as the several 
meanings which can be extracted from 
the play are studied, they emerge, as 
has already been suggested, not as con- 
tradictory readings but as alternatives. 
The total meaning reveals itself as a 
set of harmonious variations upon a 
single theme: the opposition of passive 
routine and insight, of stability and in- 
vention, of the conservative and the 
revolutionary, a struggle whose varied 
outcome marks the stages of our his- 
tory, both of the individual and of the 
group. 


Where, then, we may ask in conclu- 
sion, does the poetry of the drama lie? 
Evidently it does not lie exclusively nor 
even for the most part in the words or 
their music, the ‘‘aesthetic surface’’. 
Probably it lies in the meanings, and 
not in any one meaning but in the 
harmony of them all. The poem is a 
permanent possibility of meaning. Here 
the poet has given us a world which is 
similar in many and illuminating ways 
to the actual human world. That is, it 
is similar in many ways to human ex- 
perience. The mind of the sympathetic 
reader, playing back and forth between 
the mythical realm of the poet and the 
actual world of human experience, dis- 
covers their similarities. These dis- 
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coveries, which remove something of 
the blindness and mental bigotry which 
custom inevitably breeds in the mind, 
are revealed as values well worth con- 
templating for their own sake, especial- 
ly in the concrete and rich setting which 
the poet has provided. 

These separate ways of reading the 
poem and finding its possible signifi- 
cances are, it must be remembered, 
merely a beginning. After having read 
the poem in the several ways suggested 
and perhaps in many more,” one may 
well come to regard it in a very differ- 
ent light. Very probably all the many 
meanings which the first readings of the 
drama will have elicited will become 
telescoped or merged into one another. 
One will no longer regard Prometheus 
as symbolic specifically of this quality 
or concept rather than that. On the con- 
trary the drama will come to be loaded 
with all these significances without their 
being clearly distinguished and sepa- 
rately estimated by the reader. The 
pattern of Titans struggling at the ends 
of the earth becomes laden with mean- 
ings which are not analyzed but are 
noted all at once, intuited as it were. 
All are apprehended simultaneously 
like the notes of a musical chord. The 
figures become pregnant with signifi- 
cance, loaded with a rich ore. They be- 
come symbolic of more than we can 
say, and in this fullness and richness of 
the intuited meaning much of the poetry 
must evidently lie. Clearly the unbind- 
ing of the Promethean spirit of poetry 
will be no quick task. This Prometheus, 
however, is long suffering; his libera- 
tion once successfully accomplished, 
the drama becomes one’s own achieve- 
ment and not the servile repetition of 
a routine and approved ‘‘appreciation.’’ 

Epwarp G. BALLARD 

Tulane University 


NoTES 

1Those Ancient Dramas Called Tragedies. 
Princeton, 1942, 21-6. 

2One’s reading may be enriched by recol- 
lectings of other similar treatments of the same 
theme. For example Scribine’s tone poem, 
Prometheus, develops so its program insists, 
these same ideas in the musical language. 


We See... 
By the Papers 


Edited by John F. Latimer 


ET LIBENTER DOCEMUS 


AND so we do. But doctors, nurses, and 
clergymen have emblems that symbolize 
their professions at a glance. Why shouldn’t 
we? In these latter years the teacher’s role 
has become increasingly important and 
recognition of that importance is more wide- 
spread than ever before. Would a profes- 
sional symbol be in keeping with the dignity 
and prestige of the teaching profession? 

Professor A. J. Trent, a Latin teacher in 
the District of Columbia public schools, 
thinks it would and he suggests such a 
symbol. (The Evening Star, Oct. 30, 1954) 
He visualizes a round badge with a ruler 
and pencil forming two right-angled di- 
ameters of the circle and the words “Et 
Libenter Docemus’’ inscribed around the 
upper half of the circumference. The badge 
could be displayed on the rear of a teacher's 
car and thus publicize the profession. 

Quarrel with Professor Trent’s idea, if 
you like, or with his format. But do not 
quarrel with the language of his inscription. 
He feels that Latin should be used ‘‘because 
the emblem should be one for all teachers 
throughout the world and, therefore, any 
writing placed on the emblem should be in 
a universal language.’’. 


Loquimini, magistri, clare ac libere! 


FEAR OF FEAR 


PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT’S famous’ remark, 
‘“‘We have nothing to fear but fear itself,” 
was not exactly original with him. It goes 
back at least to Epictetus and possibly to 
Vergil or Ovid. In the Encheiridion Arrian 
quotes Epictetus as saying: ‘‘. . . we must 
be afraid of neither poverty nor exile nor 
imprisonment; of fear itself only should we 
be afraid.’””’ Bacon and Montaigne voiced 
essentially the same idea also. . . . All this 
according to Matthew J. Troy of New York 
City in a letter published in the New York 
Times Book Review (Nov. 7. 1954). 

None of the ‘‘Originators’’, however, gave 
such dramatic and effective expression to 
the precept as our wartime president, and 
recognition given him does not detract from 
their fame. Shakespeare’s lustre is all the 
greater because of Garrick. 
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THE CITY AS AN EDUCATOR 
N tue third line of the Odyssey we 
are told that Ulysses had seen the 
cities of many men and knew their 
ways. He had the broadening kind of 
education that comes from travel.1 

Long after Homer’s time several 
Greek vrriters specifically noted the role 
of cities in education, and it seems 
worthwhile to assemble a few of the 
more striking passages about the cul- 
tural function of cities, especially those 
of Athens. Simonides, doubtless having 
Athens in mind, said succinctly: ‘‘The 
city teaches a man” (Polis andra 
didaskei). Socrates expresses the same 
idea at greater length in the Phaedrus 
(230D) of Plato: ‘‘Country places and 
the trees do not wish to teach me any- 
thing, but men in the city do.’’? 

In his famous funeral oration Pericles 
calls Athens the education or instruc- 
tion of Greece (Thuc. 2, 41, 1). Perhaps 
the greatest encomium ever made of 
an ancient city is Isocrates’ Panegyric 
on Athens, from which I quote (section 
50): ‘‘So far has our city left behind the 
rest of men both in thought and speech 
that her pupils are become teachers of 
the others; and she has caused the 
name of the Greeks to stand as no 
longer the name of a race, but as the 
name of knowledge’ (Loeb transla- 
tion).* 

We learn from Synesius of Cyrene 
(Ep. 54) that his fellow townsmen who 
had returned from a visit to Cyrene 
conducted themselves like demigods 
among demiasses (hemionoi), even 
though they had not brought back much 
more culture than they took with them. 

There is an amusing account of the 
way Athens lowered the self-assurance 
of serious visitors at a time when it was 
filled with learned men. The philoso- 
pher Menedemus tells us that ‘‘the mul- 
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Contributions to this department in the 
form of brief objective notes should be 
sent direct to the editor, Oscar E. 
Nybakken, State University of Iowa, 
124 Schaeffer Hall, Iowa City, Iowa. 


titudes who came to Athens to school 
were, at the outset, wise; later they 
became lovers of wisdom; later still 
orators, and, as time went on, just 
ordinary persons, and the more they 
laid hold on reason the more they laid 
aside their self-opinion and conceit’’ 
(Loeb translation).4 

In three brief lines the comic poet 
Lysippus® gives three characterizations 
of Greeks. He regarded as a blockhead 
(stelechos) a man who had not seen 
Athens; as an ass (onos)® one who had 
seen it without being captivated by it; 
and as a packass (kanthelios) one who, 
though charmed by it, departed from 
it.7 

Of the many eulogies of Athens by 
men of other countries and later cen- 
turies I shall quote but one, from Para- 
dise Regained 4, 240-241: ‘‘Athens, the 
eye of Greece, mother of arts and elo- 
quence.’’* 


Chester, Pa. 


S.McCartNey 


NoTEs 

1Cf. Seneca, Nat. Quaest. 5.18.14: ‘‘Fuisset 
enim imperitum animal et sine magna experientia 
rerum homo si circumscriberetur natalis soli 
fine.’’ A terser expression of the idea occurs in 
Shakespeare, Two Gentlemen of Verona 1.1.2: 
“Home-keeping youth hath ever homely wits.”’ 

2 Cf. James Boswell's Life of Samuel Johnson, 
Year 1770: ‘“‘Johnson was much attached to Lon- 
don; he observed, that a man stored his mind 
better there than anywhere else; and that in re- 
mote situations a man’s body might be feasted, 
but his mind was starved, and his faculties apt to 
degenerate, from want of exercise and competi- 
tion.”’ 

3 See also section 45 of the Panegyric. 

4 Plutarch, Moralia 81F. 

5In A. Meinecke, Frag. Com. Graec., Fab. 
Incert., Frag. 1. 

6 Horapollo, Hieroglyphica 1.23, tells us that the 
Egyptians represented with an ass’s head (ono- 
kephalos) a man who had never traveled outside 
the bounds of his own country. 

7 Cf. W. D. Howells, The Rise of Silas Lapham, 
Chap. V: ‘‘The Bostonian who leaves Boston ought 
to be condemned to perpetual exile.’ See also 
Psalms 137.7: ‘‘If I forget thee, O Jerusalem, let 
my right hand forget her cunning.’’ 

8 Interesting references in connection with my 
note are H. R. Butts, The Glorification of Athens 
in Greek Drama, Iowa Studies in Classical 
Philology, No. 11 (1947), and Leo M. Kaiser, 
“*Urbs Roma’ and Some English Poets,’ The 
Classical Journal, 48 (1953), 179-183. Kaiser deals 
with the external magnificence of Rome and its 
destruction and ruins. 
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WHEN IS A CORPSE LIKE 
A MORTAR? 


N THE course of his aristeia in the 
eleventh Book of the Iliad, Agamem- 
non kills Antimachus’ two sons, Pisan- 
der and Hippolochus. After he has 
killed Hippolochus, we are told, ‘‘he cut 
off his arms with the sword and he cut 
off his head and sent him rolling 
through the crowd like a holmos’’ (146- 
7). The word holmos in this short simile 
has long puzzled commentators, lexi- 
cographers, and translators, since there 
seems good reason to believe that the 
word means ‘“‘mortar,’’ but the sorts of 
mortars which commentators have pic- 
tured in their minds have not seemed 
very appropriate to this context. This 
has often led to suggestions about other 
meanings which holmos might have 
here. But all efforts to clarify the 
simile have left at least some doubt. 

‘Notable progress was made a few 
years ago, however, when L. R. Palmer 
introduced as new evidence a peculiar 
kind of mortar he had seen ‘‘in a remote 
village of the Austrian Tyrol’’ (‘‘Mortar 
and Lathe,’ Eranos Rudbergianus 
[Eranos 44 (1946)] 54-61). This mortar 
was a “log of wood about three feet 
high with a hole sunk down its centre to 
about two thirds of its length.’’ To com- 
pare an armless, headless corpse with 
a log of wood seems appropriate 
enough, but there was still one point in 
Palmer’s attractive suggestion which 
continued to trouble me. The essential 
feature which made his mortar a mor- 
tar and distinguished it from a mere 
log of wood was the hole in the top, and 
Palmer’s only attempt to show the 
appropriateness of this to Hippolochus’ 
corpse was a rather casual reference 
to a body ‘‘with the hole at the top 
where the head had been.”’ 

Help on precisely this point has now 
come from a work in which one might 
not have expected to find this sort of 
lore: the first volume of Parry and 
Lord’s Serbocroatian Heroic Songs 


(Cambridge, Harvard University Press, 


FREDERICK M. 


COMBELLACK 


1954). During the recorded conversa- 
tion with Salih Ugljanin which precedes 
the first songs presented in the book, 
the interlocutor asks Salih about his 
military experiences and _ specifically 
asks how many men he has decapitated. 
Then (p. 64) comes the significant bit: 
‘‘And after you have cut off his head, 
does he kick?”’’ ‘‘He kicks and then his 
neck recedes into the trunk and dis- 
appears. A gaping hole remains... .” 
This is just what is needed, I think, to 
show that Palmer’s Tyrolean mortar is 
the real answer to the holmos problem 
and that the hole in the top of the log 
is just the feature which, for the ex- 
perienced, gives the mortar simile its 
singularly vivid and grim appropriate- 
ness. Commentators’ failure to appre- 
ciate it has been the result of their 
ignorance of this type of mortar com- 
bined with their lack of adequate ex- 
perience with the post-mortem reac- 
tions of a man who has just had his 
head cut off. The simile may now also 
be cited as further evidence of Homer’s 
great accuracy in the description of 
wounds, a feature of his learning which 
has long been a cause of wonder. 
FREDERICK M. CoMBELLACK 
University of Oregon 


DEMOSTHENES, 
PROOEMIUM XXXII, 2. 


N A RECENT issue of this Journal 
(Vol. 50, No. 2, p. 77) the idea em- 
bodied in Theodore Roosevelt’s terse 
words, ‘‘Speak softly, but carry a big 
stick,’’ and in the motto standing on 
President Eisenhower’s desk, was trac- 
ed back through ‘‘Aquaviva’’ to a 
Jesuit predecessor in 1574. In my opin- 
ion, Demosthenes, or some contempo- 
rary, expressed a similar idea three 
centuries before the birth of Christ. In 
Prooemium XXXII, 2 we read: ‘“‘If they 
are ignorant that a man who is going to 
achieve something worth-while must 
not be bold in words, but strong in 
military preparations, — the politeness 
of language, as it seems, has prevented 
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WOMEN AND PYGMIES 


"them from learning the most important 


facts.”’ 

Also, the most modern kind of diplo- 
macy, the so-called ‘‘diplomacy by 
bluff,’’ is foreshadowed and rejected by 
Demosthenes, when he points out in 
Prooemium XLV, 2 that courage and 
boldness in speech are pleasant to the 
ear, but lead to destruction, unless the 
requisite military force is ready at 
hand. 

P. DorJAHN 

Northwestern University 


WOMEN AND PYGMIES IN 
THE ROMAN ARENA 


EROME CARCOPINO rw uis book on 

Reman life speaks of ‘‘freak com- 
binations in the arena, especially dwarf 
against woman, as in Domitian’s munus 
in 90 A.D.’’ 1 This notion has found its 
way into many standard histories and 
handbooks, even the Encyclopaedia 
Britannica,* and it appears to be based 
on a misunderstanding of Statius, Silvae 
1.6.51-64: 


Hos inter fremitus novosque luxus 
Spectandi levis effugit voluptas: 

Stat sexus rudis insciusque ferri; 

Ut pugnas capit improbus viriles! 
Credas ad Tanain ferumque Phasim 
Thermodontiacas calere turmas. 

Hic audax subit ordo pumilorum, 
Quos natura brevis statim peracta 
Nodosum semel in globum ligavit. 
Edunt vulnera conseruntque dextras 
Et mortem sibi (qua manu!) minantur. 
Ridet Mars pater et cruenta Virtus; 
Casuraeque vagis grues rapinis 
Mirantur pumilos ferociores. 


We have here two distinct scenes. In 
the first of these the women take their 
stand, and then they begin their man- 
like fighting. There is no reason to 
suppose that the words pugnas viriles 
refer to male adversaries. If there had 
been intended some sort of a tableau 
reminiscent of the Amazono-machies in 
Greek literature and art, men of full 
size would have been required, not the 
inappropriate pygmies. The pygmies, 
in fact, belong to the next scene. It is 
possible that the women were attired as 
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Amazons, a representation of Iliad 3.189 
or the like. Nero made use of women in 
the arena as Danaids and Dircae,? ap- 
parently with cruel fidelity to mytho- 
logical detail. Be this as it may, the 
opponents of the Amazons are not 
named, and in that case it may be 
assumed that they fought among them- 
selves after a preliminary demonstra- 
tion or parade. Perhaps they were not 
dressed as Amazons after all but sim- 
ply reminded the poets of Amazons. 

Suetonius in speaking of this same 
exhibition described by Statius says 
that Domitian presented nec virorum 
modo pugnas sed feminarum.* This 
seems clear enough. One may doubt 
whether women ever fought men in the 
Roman arena. Had women fought 
against either grown men or pygmies, 
surely Suetonius with his love of the 
bizarre might be expected to mention 
it. Tacitus in discussing the gladiatorial 
exhibitions of Nero adds sed feminarum 
inlustrium senatorumque plures per 
arenam foedati sunt,® but no one sup- 
poses that women fought against sena- 
tors! Juvenal in his description of fe- 
male gladiators and their equipment 
(mostly Samnite) says nothing of their 
opponents,® but Cassius Dio mentions a 
certain ferocious combat of women in 
the arena which so shocked Septimius 
Severus that he put an end to such ex- 
hibitions. 

Thus it appears that women fought 
only with each other, and this is demon- 
strated on a marble relief from Hali- 
carnassus, now in the British Museum.§ 
Two women stand facing each other on 
a small platform or stage which is level 
with the heads of the spectators. The 
woman to the left is Amazon; her 
opponent to the right is Achill(e)ia, per- 
haps a reference to the Penthesileia 
story. Above them is the single word 
apelythesan, referring either to the 
outcome of the engagement (stantes 
missae) or to their honourable retire- 
ment from the gladiatorial life. Tech- 
nically they are Samnites, although they 
have no helmets because of art-conven- 
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tion. They defend themselves with 
oblong shields, and they have short 
swords in their right hands. Their right 
arms are armoured as are their left 
legs; they wear loin-cloths, leaving the 
trunk of the body bare. This is prob- 
ably the sort of combat which Statius 
saw. 

In line 57 the second scene is intro- 
duced, and we must translate the verb 
subit as ‘“‘follows after’’ or ‘‘takes the 
place of’? —the sense of ‘‘attacks’’ is 
inconsistent with line 61, where the 
dwarfs are threatening each other with 
death. Conseruntque dextras in line 60 
hardly seems appropriate if the pyg- 
mies were engaging in sword-play with 
persons of normal size. Actually, this 
sparring is preliminary to their fight 
with the cranes, the spectacle being de- 
signed as an illustration of Iliad 3.3-6, 
a story which found much favour with 
Classical writers and which is depicted 
on the famous Francois crater. Casurae 
in line 63 may mean either that the 
cranes are presently to fall as they are 
cut down by the pygmies, or that they 
are to be droped from above into the 
arena at a specified moment. In either 
case, their wings must have been 
clipped. This scene is to be classified 
among the venationes. In line 64 the 
original reading of the MSS. pumilos 
ought to be retained despite the long 


quantity of the first syllable; Fried. 
erich’s suggestion of pugiles appearing 
in many modern texts as, for example, 
in the Oxford edition of J. S. Phillimore, 
improves the metre but confounds the 
sense. Even if the pygmies actually 
performed as boxers, the cestus is not 
particularly useful in the slaughter of 
birds! As for the cruel merriment of 
line 62, this must have been in Juvenal’s 
memory when in describing the battles 
of the little men against the cranes, he 
wrote: 


Si videas hoc 
Gentibus in nostris, risu quatiare; sed 
illic, 
Quamquam eadem adsidue spectentur 
proelia, ridet Nemo.® 


T. T. Duke 
University of Akron 


NoTESs 


1 Daily Life in Ancient Rome, English edit. by 
H. T. Rowell (New Haven, 1940), p. 240. 

2 Vol. X, p. 383 of 1949 edit. See also earlier 
editions. 

3 Tac. Ann. 15.44 explained by Clement I Cor. 6, 
PG I, col. 220. These pereuntis addita ludibria 
may have been imitated by Domitian in his use 
of Amazons and pygmies, but if the women actu- 
ally fought with each other, what is the mytho- 
logical source of this idea? Ritual fighting, often 
fatal, between groups of girls in honour of the 
Ausean Athena is reported by Hat. 4.180. 

4 Dom. 4.1. 

5 Ann. 15.32. 

6 Sat. 6.246-267. 

7 Epit. 75.16.1. 

8 British Museum: Guide to the Exhibition Illus- 
trating Greek and Roman Life, 3d edit., 1929, p. 
63, fig. 53. 

9% Sat. 13.170-173. 


BONNY MACLATIN 

IT Is an old Scottish custom to have clans, 
tartans and mottoes. On a list published 
inter alia in The Washington Post and Times 
Herald (Nov. 28, 1954) in anticipation of St. 
Andrew’s Day (November 30) ten out of 
sixteen mottoes are in Latin. They appear 
on the cap badges of the clans indicated and 
testify at once to the succinct vigor of the 
Latin tongue and to its intimate importance 
to the Scots. 


MacLaine Altera Merces 

Grant Ense Et Animo 

Innes E Labore Dulcedo 
Sinclair Fides 

Farquharson Fide Et Fortitudine 
Lamond Ne Parcas Nec Spernas 
Cumming Nil Arduum 

MacAlister Per Mare — Per Terras 
Cameron Pro Rege Et Patria 


Gordon Vincit Veritas 


TACTICAL CHANGE 
ANOTHER curious and perhaps significant 
twist in the Russian Communist Party line 
has recently occurred. Under a new direc- 
tive of the central committee their ‘‘propa- 
ganda dervishes’’ have been ordered to 
cease or at least to ‘‘tone down their in: 
sulting attacks on the churches, the clergy 
and their congregations.’’ (The Washington 
Post and Times-Herald, Nov. 19, 1954). 
The Russians seem to be learning at last 
the truth of that old maxim ‘‘eventually 
recognized by imperal Rome —. . . semen 
ecclesiae est sanguis Christianorum.”’ Or, 
to put it in their own inimitable fashion: 
religious persecution defeats its own pur 
pose because it leads to a ‘‘strengthening of 
religious prejudice among the people.’’ 
Fideles perferant ad finem! 
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In Principio Verbum 


TUDENTS who continue their study of Latin on into university often com- 
plain that the vocabulary they have learned in high school is inadequate 
for the authors they must read at college. This complaint is sometimes made 
by those who have only themselves to blame; but all too frequently it comes 
from the good student, who is genuinely bewildered by the inadequacy of what 
he has learned in his elementary course. Is the high school at fault? Is the 
university at fault? Or is it simply that no one knows for certain just what is 
the most essential vocabulary a person must have to read Cicero or Vergil, 
Horace or Livy, with some degree of ease? 

To formulate a list of “atin words that meets all the needs of the beginner 
and, as well, prepares the continuing student for his work in university is no 
light task. It calls for research into all the authors commonly read in high 
school and university. If the work is to have practical value this means 
separate studies of the actual pieces of literature read. It may prove that 
frequency alone is not enough to determine all the words that must be included 
and that other considerations, such as the value of a word for its English 
derivatives, must be taken into account. The task is formidable; but if such a 
list could be compiled, large enough to be comprehensive and small enough to 
be thoroughly mastered by the beginner, it would integrate the work of high 
school and university without any detriment to those who proceed no further 
than the elementary level. Such a list, in fact, would be very valuable for 
the high school student. For the university student it would be invaluable. 

It was to make a start on such a basic Latin vocabulary that I began 
counting words in some of Cicero’s speeches. I thought that at least I could 
draw up a list that would be of use to my first and second year students, who 
found Cicero their most difficult assignment. I hoped that the investigation 
would show that frequency studies were worthwhile, and that it would con- 
tribute something of value to the final formulation of the basic list. I examined 
six of the speeches commonly read in the first two years at the university of 
Manitoba: the pro lege Manilia, the pro Archia, and the four Catilinarian 
orations.1 The variety of content in these speeches insured to a certain extent 
that the frequency of a particular word would not entirely be the result of a 
particular subject matter. The quantity of text examined (an aggregate of over 
20,000 occurrences) was sufficient for the limited objectives of the study. 


THE GENERAL results of this study are presented in tables Ia and b.? Ia 
shows a marked decline in the number of different words in each group as 
frequency increases, while the aggregate of occurrences rises till it reaches a 
peak in the 13-24 group, falls off in the next two groups, then rises again, 


Table Ia 
100- 200- 

Occurrence 1 2-3 4-6 7-12 13-24 25-49 50-99 199 399 400 + Total 
Different Words 869 564 358 218 149 71 30 22 11 6 2298 
Aggregate of Occurrences 869 1395 1708 1930 2569 2439 1975 2726 2719 2932 21163 

Table Ib 
Occurrence 16S 7-24 _ 25-99 __ 190+ Total 
Different Words 1791 (77.9%) 357 (16%) 101 (4.4%) 39 (1.7%) 2298 (100% ) 
Aggregate of Occurrences 3882 (18.3%) 4499 (21.2%) 4414 (20.9%) 8377 (39.6%) 21163 (100%) 


reaching the highest point in the 490+ group. Ib shows that the 1-6 group con- 
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tains close to 80% of the different words but that these account for less than 
20% of the aggregate, while the 100+ group accounts for 40% of the aggregate 
although it contains less than 2% of the different words. Ib also shows that 
there are only 507 words found 7+ times but that these account for 81.7% of 
the aggregate of occurrences. These figures reveal that for the reading of these 
speeches of Cicero there are 39 absolutly essential words, 101 other words that 
are very valuable and 367 others that are of considerable importance. If the 
student entering university had a mastery of these 507 words before beginning 
the reading of Cicero the difficulty of reading the speeches would be im- 
measureably reduced. On the other hand it must be admitted that there seems 
little possibility of forming more than a core vocabulary on the basis of 
frequency alone, for almost 80% of the different words occur less than 7 times 
in an aggregate of over 20,000 occurrences. 

Table II shows the range of the different words. All but one of the 39 words 
in the 100+ group are found in all six speeches and this one word is tu.3 


Table II 
Groups “Number of Speeches Totals 
200 +- 17 17 
100-199 1 21 22 
50-99 1 29 30 
25-49 1 5 16 49 71 
13-24 2 5 11 33 50 48 149 
7-12 6 17 48 78 61 8 218 
1-6 1040 483 = 188 73 1 _ 1791 
Totals 1948 595 248 189 135 173 2298 


In the 25-99 group 78 of the 101 words are found in all six speeches and none 
in less than three speeches. In the 7-24 group 167 words (45.5%) are found in 
either five or six speeches, 170 (46%) in three or four, and only 30 (8.5%) in less 
than three. On the other hand 1523 words (85%) occurring less than 7 times 
are found in less than three speeches and only one word (comes) is found in 
all six. These figures show that there is a correlation between frequency and 
range and they substantiate the claim made in the preceding paragraph for the 
relative value of words in the required list. Table II, however, also emphasizes 
the difficulty of forming an extensive basic list on the basis of frequency alone. 
The 1791 words found less than 7 times are, in large part, found in no more 
than three speeches, and over 1000 of them are in one speech only. 

Tables III a, b, c, give the breakdown by parts of speech. IIIa shows that 
both pronouns etc. and prepositions etc, exhibit similar trends. The number of 
different words falls rapidly to 11 in the 25-49 group and then decreases more 
slowly. The aggregate of occurrences rises steadily, reaching a peak in the 


Table IIIa 
100- 
1286 7-12: 13-24 25-49 50-99 199 399 400 Total Freq. 
Pronouns ) Diff. as 7 5 2 
Pron. Adj. } Words 
Adj. | Agg. of 157 209 294 3¢9 322 392 825 849 1244 1098 5699 14.32 
Occur 
Prep. DW ssi &© S&S it 6 
Adv. § A.ofO._ 88 120 169 229 435 356 362 566 764 454 3543 14.12 
Conj. D. W 4 3 5 3 8 5 3 4 3 = 38 
A. of O. 4 7 23 28 #14 193 164 554 454 901 2473 65.00 
Nouns OD.W. 305 199 112 68 53 £33 7 3 1 Oo 781 
Verbs D. W. 315 222 144 87 i1 4 3 0 1 830 
A. of O. 315 507 690 774 725 322 205 433 0 479 4450 5.36 
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200-399 group. Pronouns etc., however, make a more spectacular increase in 
occurrences from the 50-99 group on and reach a much higher level than 
prepositions etc. In fact the high frequency rate of pronouns and pronominal 
adjectives, which can be observed in detail in the basic word lists submitted 
below, is one of the most outstanding facts of this study. For both pronouns 
etc. and prepositions etc. the overall frequency is almost the same — better 
than 14. Conjunctions have a pattern all their own, being fairly evenly dis- 
tributed over all the groups. A sudden rise in aggregate of occurrences is to 
be seen in the 100-199 group, the peak is reached in the 400+ group, and the 
overall rate of frequency is high —65. Nouns and verbs, however, also give 
evidence of similarity in their distribution and frequency. The number of 
different words in both cases falls rapidly, particularly in the four upper 
groups. There is only one noun (res) and one verb (sum) found over 200 times. 
The peak in aggregate of occurrences comes well down in the scale — in the 
25-49 group for nouns and in the 7-12 group for verbs. The overall frequency is 
about the same for both and is low — better than 6 for nouns and better than 5 
for verbs. Table IIIc, which gives the facts of IIIb in terms of the percentage 


Table IIIb 
Pron. etc. Prep. etc. Coni. “Nouns Verbs 

e ___D.W. A. of O. D.W A. of O. D.W. A. of O. D.W. A. of O. D.W. A. of O. 
16 307 660 175 377 12 34 616 1299 681 1512 
7-24 55 631 50 ©6664 11 173 121 1523 130 1499 

25-99 22 1217 17 +718 7 357 40 1595 15 527 

Total 398 5699 _251 3543 38 2473 781 __ 4998 830 4450 

Table IIIc 
Pron. ete. Prep. etc. Ccnj. ete. “Nouns etc. Verbs. etc. 

D.W. A.ofO0. D.W.A.ofO. D.W. A.ofO. D.W. A.ofO. DW. A. of O. 
1-6 13.36 3.12 7.61 1.78 52 16 26.81 6.14 29.63 7.15 
7-24 2.39 2.98 2.18 3.14 48 .82 5.26 7.19 5.66 7.08 

25-99 96 5.75 .74 3.39 1.74 7.54 65 2.49 

100 + 61 15.08 .39 868.43 35 9.02 172.75 

Total 17.32 26.93 10.92 16.74 1.65 11.69 33.98 23.62 36.11 21.03 


of the total number of words and occurrences, reveals that in every case in the 
1-6 group the percentage of different words is much in excess of the percentage 
of the aggregate of occurrence; that in the 7-24 group the aggregate of occur- 
rence is slightly higher than the number of different words, considerably higher 
in the 25-99 group, and very much higher in the 100+ group. The conclusion to 
be drawn is that on the basis of frequency the words found 7+ times merit 
inclusion in the basic list. Certain particular facts should be noted: three-fifths 
of one percent of the different words account for 15% of the aggregate of occur- 
rence in the case of pronouns etc.; the percentage rating of the aggregate of 
occurrence for pronouns etc., prepositions etc., and conjunctions rises steadily 
to a peak in the 100+ group with the most rapid rise in that group; in aggregate 
of occurrence nouns and verbs fall off in the higher groups, reaching a peak 
for nouns in the two middle groups and for verbs in the two lowest groups. 
These tables demonstrate that pronouns, pronominal adjectives, adjectives, 
prepositions, adverbs and conjunctions are the most important words on the 
basis of frequency. On the other hand the low frequency of nouns and verbs 
indicates that frequency alone is a poor guide as to what nouns and verbs 
should be included. In view of the fact that the meaning of any sentence 
depends primarily on nouns and verbs this means that word counting has a 
limited application to the problem of the overall vocabulary that the precollege 
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student should learn. 


THE worps that should be considered absolutely necessary for the precollege 
student (those found 100+ times) are listed below with their aggregate of oc- 
currence. As mentioned above all but one (tu) are found in all six speeches and 
it is found in five out of six. 


Pronouns and Prenominal Adjectives 
278 


ego 
hic 
ille 
ipse 
is 


Prepositi 
ab 


ad 
cum 


ons 


Conjunctions 


atque, ac 
aut 


Nouns 
bellum 
homo 


422 
213 
110 
324 


208 
228 
108 


425 
109 


111 
104 


qui (relative) 
quis (interrog) 


res 
urbs 


242 si, sin 
141 ut 


115 sum 


Adjectives 
676 magnus, maior, 
200 maximus 
118 omnis 
125 publicus 
137 tantus 
Adverbs 
118 etiam 
127 iam 
454 non 
163 -que 
476 sed 
Verbs 
257 dico 
109 Possum 


514 video 


141 
212 


479 
164 


The next group of words, those very necessary for the precollege student, 
consists of those found 25-99 times. They are given here with their aggregate 
of occurrence and range. 


Pronouns and 
aliquis 

alius 

idem 

iste 

meus 

nos 


Prepositions 
per 

pro 

propter 

sine 


Conjunctions 
autem 
enim 


Nouns 
Irreg. 
nemo 
nihil 
Ist Decl. 
causa 
copia 
fortuna 
gloria 
littera 
terra 
vita 


Verbs 
Ist Conj. 
do 


puto 

IInd Conj. 
debeo 
habeo 


Pronominal Adjectives 


26/5 
50/6 


37/6 
54/6 


noster 
quidam 

quis (indef.) 
suus 

tuus 

vester 


Adverbs 
denique 
ita 
magis 


modo 46/6 


nunc 


nam 35/6 
ne 34/6 


IInd Decl. M&N 
animus 
deus 
locus 
modus 
populus 
socius 

vir 
consilium 
imperium 
periculum 
studium 


IlIrd Conj. A 
ago 

constituo 
defendo 

gero 

relinquo 


Adjectives 

bonus 27/6 
ceteri 50/6 
fortis 31/6 
immortalis 31/5 
multus 77/6 
nullus 47/6 


quam (than) 57/6 
26 / 


semper /6 
solum 28/6 
tam 83/6 
neque 95/6 
nisi 33/6 


IlIrd Decl. M&F 


auctoritas 37/3 
civis 73/6 
civitas 41/6 
consul 49/6 
hostis 57/6 
imperator 50/5 
laus 28/6 
lex 27/5 
pater 27/5 
ratio 28/6 
salus 48/6 
virtus 57/6 
IlIrd Conj. B 

facio 51/6 
interficio 25/6 
IVth Conj. 

sentio 28/6 
venio 27/6 


quantus 


superior, summus 


totus 
unus 


quod (because) 


III Decl. N 
genus 
nomen 
scelus 
tempus 


IVth Decl. 
exercitus 
manus 
senatus 


Vth Decl. 
dies 


Irreg. 
fero 
volo 


42/6 


29/6 
50/6 


The third group, those words found 7-24 times, will prove of considerable 
advantage, especially to anyone who is going to read Cicero. They are given 
below, with aggregate of occurrence and range. 


|| 
113 
“Es se 229 
tu 142 
vos 104 
de 1¢8 
|| ex 105 
in 328 
cum 
| — 
32/6 65/6 55/6 
35/5 31/4 70/6 
‘ 76/6 31/6 29/6 
49/6 94/6 | | 85/6 
81/6 49/5 
75/6 97/6 
38/6 28/6 tamen 53/6 
| 33/5 57/6 tum 55/6 
27/5 vero 57/6 
28/6 verum 33/6 
69/6 
a 28/4 47/6 25/4 
35/6 40/6 27/5 
38 /6 41/5 
41/6 29 /6 44/6 
25/5 74/6 
31/6 37/4 
31/5 57/6 39/5 
27/4 28/6 
25/6 5/6 42/5 
38/6 46/6 
1/6 
|| 
5/5 
25/6 


ollege 
of oc- 
and 


31 
2 


42/6 


29/6 
50/6 


rable 
piven 


Pronouns 
alter 
quisquam 
quisque 


Adjectives 
acer 
aeternus 
alienus 
amicus 
amplus 
brevis 
certus 
clarus 
communis 
consularis 
crudelis 
d'fficilis 
dignus 
divinus 


Adverbs 
adhuc 
aliquando 
antea 


hine 
illine 
item 


Conjunctions 


Nouns 

Ist Decl. 
audacia 
custedia 
diligentia 
disciplina 
doctrina 
fama 
gratia 
insidiae 
invidia 
memoria 
natura 
ora 

patria 
pecunia 
poena 
poeta 
provincia 
sententia 
sica 
tabula 
victoria 
vigilia 


IInd Decl. M. 


ager 
annus 
legatus 
liberi 
numerus 
oculus 
servus 


Verbs 

Ist Conj. 
administro 
amo 


ao 
~ > 


11/1 
9/4 


15/4 
11/4 
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Prepositions 
ante 

apud 

contra 


domesticus 
duo 
exterus, 
extremus 
gravis 
hodiernus 
imprcbus 
incredibilis 
integer 
iucundus 
malus 
maritimus 
militaris 
miser 


minus, minime 

-ne 

ne... quidem 

nonne 

num 

numaquam 

O (interj.) 

partim 

postea 

potius, 
potissimum 


etenim 
etiamsi 
igitur 


IInd Decl. N. 
arma 
auxilium 
beneficium 
castra 
consultum 
domicilium 
exemplum 
exsilium 
fatum 
forum 
incendium 
ingenium 
iudicium 
praesidium 
regnum 
signum 
supvlicium 
tectum 
templum 
verbum 
vinculum 


IlIrd Decl. N. 
aes 

corpus 

facinus 

ius 

mare 

moenia 

opus 

vectigal 


IInd Conj. 
aude 
eonsen 


SBN 


UP 


wo 


Cr 


1 


_ 


~ 


/3 
/4 
13/1 


10/4 
8/3 


inter 
ob 
post 


necessarius 
nefarius 
novus 
optimus 
parvus 
pauci 
paulus 
perpetuus 
plenus 
plus, plures, 
plurimus 
praeclarus 
prior, primus 
privatus 


praesertim 
praeterea 
pridem 
primum 
prefecto 
quam (inter.) 


quondam 
quoque 


itaque 
quamquam 
quod (that) 


Avg 


IlIrd Decl. M&F 


aetas 

ars 

auris 
caedes 
calamitas 
classis 
condicio 
coniuratio 
ecniunx 
consuetudo 
dignitas 
dolor 

dux 

eques 
facultas 
furor 
gens 
honor 
humanitas 
iudex 
labor 
libido 


lux 
magnitudo 


IVth Decl. 
aditus 
adventus 
consulatus 
fructus 
impetus 
iussus 
magistratus 
metus 
motus 
portus 


IlIrd Conj. A 
depello 
desero 


praeter 
prope 


proximus 
regius 
reliquus 
salvus 
sanctus 
singularis 
solus 

tot 

ullus 
universus 
vehemens 
vetus 


quotiens 
saepe 

Satis 

sic 

sicut 
tandem 
umquam 
usque 
vehementer 
vix 


quodsi 
quoniam 


IlIrd Decl. M&F 


mens 
miles 
mors 
multitudo 
natic 

nox 

ops 
oratio 
orbis 
ordo 
pars 
pestis 
potestas 
praedo 
praetor 
princeps 
regio 

rex 
sermo 
severitas 
testis 
timer 
voluntas 
vox 


Vth Decl. 
fides 
pernicies 
spes 


Irreg. 
domus 
vis (vires) 


IIIrd Conj. B 
accipio 
afficio 
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17/5 9/4 
t= 
7/5 9/5 
7/4 i 7/2 
12/4 20 13/4 
14/3 | 12/4 
12/5 9/3 
8/4 14/4 
14/3 10/5 
22/6 12/4 
17/4 20/5 
7/3 11/5 
7/3 7/4 
9/3 9/5 
11/5 
8/2 I 
9/4 8/3 
7/4 20/6 
10/3 12/5 
certe 20/5 19/6 
deinde 14/5 8/3 
diu 23/6 13/5 
9 facile quare 22/5 20/6 
4 hic || quidem 24/6 10/3 
quo 19/6 15/6 
ident, 10/5 8/4 
10/3 
egate 
an, anne 22/5 17/6 17/5 14/6 
at 14/3 14 19/6 
55/6 dum 12/5 9/4 24/6 
70/6 
29/6 
85/6 
13/4 8/4 22/6 
13/4 9/2 12/3 
12/6 7/5 19/5 
7/3 21/4 7/3 
53/6 8/1 20/5 16/2 
55/6 9/5 13/2 17/5 
57/6 8/5 9/5 8/4 
33/6 8/4 14/4 13/4 
18/3 8/3 9/4 
22/6 9/4 7/3 14/4 
9/3 12/4 21/4 22/6 
46/6 8/1 23/3 10/4 8/3 
23/4 19/6 19/6 11/4 
7/2 23/5 10/4 14/1 
17/5 13/2 7/4 21/5 
12/2 15/4 11/4 10/6 
25/4 § 24/4 14/5 20/5 7/4 
27/5 22/6 12/5 19/6 21/3 
41/5 7/3 15/6 10/3 7/6 
44/6 13/4 11/5 14/2 7/3 
7/3 7/4 18/6 8/2 
9/4 
28/6 16/5 
42/5 
| 13/2 7/4 14/4 
23/6 10/3 11/3 
22/4 13/5 18/6 
12/4 13/4 
15/6 9/5 
12/5 7/4 23/6 
8/4 7/3 18/6 
14/3 
8/4 
| 
| 7/2 7/4 
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arbitror 20/6 commoveo 10/5 duco 14/5 capio 16/4 
cogito 19/5 confiteor 9/4 educo 10/4 coepi 9/6 
colloco 9/5 contineo 13/6 expeto 8/ conficio 20/5 
commemcro 8/3 deleo 12/4 exsisto 9/5 cupio 9/5 
comparo 8/5 exerceo 7/3 intellego 21/5 eicio 17/4 
concito 9/4 fateor 8/4 lego (IIT) 7/5 eripio 11/6 
confirmo 15/5 iubeo 11/5 loquor 13/6 patefacio 10/5 
conor 9/5 licet 7/4 mitto 23/4 patior 114 
conservo 20/6 oportet 13/4 nascor 9/5 perficio 11/5 
dubito 16/5 pertineo 7/4 neglego 10/5 perspicic 1/5 
excito 7/5 placeo 8/3 omitto 7/4 recipio 7/5 
existimo 19/5 profiteor 7/3 opprimo 13/5 suscipio 206 
exspecto 17/5 provideo 16,4 ostendo 7/4 
ignoro 7/3 respondeo 9/5 perdo 19/5 Irreg. 
impero 7/4 soleo 11/5 persequor 8/4 absum 12/5 
indico (I) 7/2 taceo 11/5 pertimesco 17/5 adsum 8/4 
iudico 20/5 teneo 14/6 pono 8/ affero 16/5 
libero 12/4 timeo 12/4 proficiscor 18/4 confero 16/6 
mando 9/5 tueor 9/3 quaero 23/5 defero 15/5 
nego 7/3 valeo 15/6 scribo 12/3 desum 8/5 
opto 7/3 vereor 8/4 statuo 12/4 eo 12/2 
orno 13/5 tollo 9/5 exeo 13/4 
paro 8/5 IlIrd Conj. A tribuo 7/2 fio 24/5 
postulo 8/5 adiungo 9/4 utor 12/4 ineo 7/4 
praedico (I) 7/4 cognosco 11/4 vinco 8/4 intersum 7/5 
revoco 7/6 committo 9/3 vivo 19/6 malo 11/5 
servo 8/4 concedo 9/5 memini 8/5 
spero 12/5 conscribo 19/3 IVth Conj. pereo 9/2 
supero 13/5 consequor 11/4 audio 19/6 perfero 8/4 
versor 17/6 consulo 8/5 convenio 7/5 praesum 11/5 
vigilo 11/4 credo 14/5 invenio 13/6 refero 8/4 

decerno 16/3 pervenio 9/5 

deligo 7/3 scio 18/5 


Some mea of the value of this study of Cicero can be gathered from a com- 


-parison with the well-known study of the vocabulary of Aeneid I-VI.4 There 
are certain difficulties in the way of such a comparison. The total aggregate 
of occurrences in Aeneid I-VI is not given but it must be in excess of 30,000 
words, say 10,000 greater than in the present study. The number of individual 

words is almost a thousand greater (3,240:2,298). There are some minor differ- 
ences in classification and tabulation also.* Then, too, the study of Vergil does 
not list the words found only once or twice, so that the column in Table IV 
headed N.F. (not found) in the case of Vergil undoubtedly includes some words 
found less than three times. In spite of these difficulties some | no facts 
emerge from a comparison of the two studies. 


Vergil 
Cicero 100+ 22 13 2 0 1 38 
25-49 5 35 35 7 18 1°0 
7-24 0 50 195 48 162 365 
1-6 0 71 237 
N.F 0 33 285 
Total 27 ~ 909 664 


The 100* group shows the greatest percentage of words in common in the 
two authors, though in some cases words found 100+ times in the one are ina 
lower category in the other. The one high-frequency word found in Cicero but 
not found in Vergil is publicus and the reasons for this are obvious. In the 
25-99 group 75% of the Ciceronian vocabulary is found 7+ times in Vergil but 
only about 50% of the Vergilian words is found 7+ times in Cicero. In the 7-24 
group the number of common words found 7+ times has fallen to 42% for Cicero 
and to 21% for Vergil. In all there are 267 words occurring 7+ times that are 
common to both authors. This is better than 50% of the Ciceronian total (593 
words) and 30% of the Vergilian total (893 words). If the words found less than 
7 times in one author are added, the total for Cicero is 322 (60+%), while the 
total for Vergil becomes 575 (60+%). It should also be noticed that Cicero has 
more words in the 100+ group than Vergil in spite of the greater aggregate of 
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occurrences in the latter. In the lower group, however, Vergil outnumbers 
Cicero 2 to 1. 

If the percentage of words in common in the two authors is not high it is 
high enough to justify the hope that a core vocabulary could be compiled ade- 
quate for a number of authors. The greatest uniformity is in the area of opera- 
tional words, where, as might be expected, the prose author shows a greater 
number of words of high frequency. The poet has more nouns and verbs of 
relatively high frequency. The latter, therefore, is the better guide for the 
significant words to be included, while the former is of greater value in deter- 
mining what the basic operational words are. In general we may conclude, as 
in the case of Cicero alone, that there is an appreciable number of high fre- 
quency words that could be made the basis of a word list for precollege students 
but that frequency alone cannot provide all the words that should be included. 

AT THE OUTSET I gave the object'ves of this study: (1) to provide my stu- 
dents who were going to read Cicero with a list of the most useful words; (2) 
to determine the value of word-counting; (3) to make a contribution to a core 
vocabulary for elementary students. 

The first of these objectives has been attained. I now have a list of 500 words 
to present to my first and second year students, words which I can insist they 
must know perfectly, armed as I am with the knowledge that these are the 
words they will meet most often in reading Cicero. I have already done this, 
though it is not easy to say at this date how much benefit the list has been to 
them. I have discovered, however, a lamentable ignorance of the use and 
declension of such fundamental words as hic, is, qui and omnis. This may be 
because they are poor students or it could be that in their elementary work 
800 to 1000 words were presented to them without any indication as to which 
were the most important words, the inescapable words that they must know 
before all other words. And in this connection I would emphasize that a basic 
vocabulary should not be regarded as the maximum vocabulary, all the stu- 
dent knows or needs to know. It should be thought of as the irreducible mini- 
mum that must be mastered perfectly as the basis for a much wider and 
richer vocabulary, gained frem the reading and writing of Latin itself. 

The second objective has also been attained, though I have had to modify 
considerably the hopes I had for word-counting when I began the study. 
Frequency does determine the operational words that a student of Latin must 
know and, if an investigation is kept within narrow limits, frequency can pro- 
vide a perspective on the relative importance of a considerable number of words 
outside the operational category. This study has even revealed something 
about the declensions and conjugations that should be given greatest stress: 
pronouns; nouns of the IIIrd declension (45% of those found 7* times); irregu- 
lar verbs and those of the IIIrd conjugation. As to limiting the scope of an 
investigation it may be said that the greater the amount of text examined 
beyond a certain basic minimum the less valuable the results are for any 
particular section of the text. And, in addition to limiting the quant'ty, each 
study should concentrate on one author only, for distortion would occur if 
more than one were included. The basic list can only be determined by collating 
the findings of individual studies of selected portions of individual authors. 

The brief comparison made above with the study of Vergil’s vocabulary leads 
me to believe that I have attained my third objective also. All the words found 
100+ times in Cicero will have a place in the core vocabulary, with the possible 
exception of publicus. A good proportion of those found 25-99 times and a fair 
number of those occurring 7-24 times will also have to be included. About other 
words that must be in the list, particularly nouns and verbs, I would like to 
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offer two suggestions. W. E. Bull in a trenchant criticism of frequency studies 
establishes nine categories for words.* The first of these — the Inescapable 
Words — is taken care of by frequency studies such as this one. The next 
three categories — Linguistic Imperatives, Socio-psychological Terminology 
and Common-Rare words — contain words low in frequency and yet of vital 
importance in any language. The first of these includes concepts of space, 
time, etc.; the second, the ingredients of social living; the third, common 
objects. Nouns and verbs in all these categories should be added to the basic 
list if they are not already in it. For instance, aestas could be added though 
found only once in these speeches of Cicero; mater, which also occurs but 
once; and pes, which is not found at all. Another criterion for the selection 
of nouns and verbs should be the value of the Latin word for a study of 
English derivatives. As nouns and verbs are the main source of derivatives 
and frequency gives little information about them this criterion could be 
given great weight in drawing up the elementary list. Some very good sug- 
gestions to be kept in mind are contained in a short report on English Deriva- 
tives by Lenore Geweke.? If these two criteria are employed in addition to the 
test of frequency a basic Latin vocabulary can be compiled, which the teacher 
can insist the student master thoroughly, in the sure belief that these are the 
words of greatest value both for the student who goes on to university and 
for the one who doesn’t. 

Before concluding I would like to discuss briefly the underlying assumption 
on which this study has been based. This is the belief that the acquisition of an 
adequate vocabulary is the greatest hurdle the would-be student of Latin has 
to surmount. I would assert that the beginner should devote most of his time 
to learning first the inescapable words, including their inflection, and then such 
other vocabulary as is vital to his further progress in Latin, relegating the 
matter of how to fit the words tcgether in sentences to a position of secondary 
importance. Much vocabulary, in fact, could be learned with little or no 
grammar. After all, syntax is merely the relationship between words, and, 
unless the student knows a sufficient number of words, the learning of gram- 
matical rules will be a meaningless and barren achievement. In principio 
verbum should be the dominant principle in elementary Latin and might well 
retain its dominance even in the more advanced stages of the subject. Give 
them the words and then they can do the job. 


But to conclude. This study has demonstrated that there is a small group 
of inescapable words that every would-be Latinist must know. It has tabulated 
a few hundred other words of special value for those who are to read Cicero 
but of some considerable value also for those who will read Vergil. It has 
shown that frequency studies are worthwhile as long as they are limited in 
scope but that other criteria than frequency must be used in selecting an 
adequate vocabulary. But over and above the contribution it may make to the 
growing body of literature concerned with vocabulary, it is to be hoped that 
this study will aid in the discussion of the best type of introductory course to 
meet the challenge of the age in which we live. A discipline uncritically ac- 
cepted by its own proponents is no discipline. 


Epwin D. Eacte 
United College, Winnipeg 


(Notes on page 238) 
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Venus and Aeneas 
The Difficulties of Filial Pietas 


pe WILL DENY that, of all the im- 
mortals, Venus is the most baf- 
fing? We may identify her most closely 
with the universal creative impulse, as 
did Lucretius,! or think in Freudian 
terms of a basic drive in men’s natures; 
but the symbol remains complex and 
unpredictable. This article attempts to 
show that Venus was a problem, in 
different ways, both to Vergil and to 
pius Aeneas, and that the problem is 
left unresolved, though its literary 
handling reveals unsuspected humor 
and perceptiveness. 

We must begin where Vergil began, 
with Homer. The Iliad? states flatly 
that Aineias was the son of Anchises 
and the goddess Aphrodite. The 


Homeric Aphrodite, wife of Hephaestus, 


certainly bore no resemblance at all to 
a demure Roman materfamilias: the 
court bard’s after-dinner story of her 
entanglement with the war-god Ares 
furnishes one of the most Rabelaisian 
episodes in all of Homer. The Greek 
literary view of her character, once 
formed, did not radically change. 
Plato might argue brilliantly to give 
her a dual nature of sensual and 
spiritual love, but to Euripides*® Aphro- 
dite and her child, the dreaming youth 
Eros, were capricious and all too often 
destructive in their terrible power.+ 
Even Thucydides, writing of the Athen- 
ians’ fatal passion to sail against Syra- 
cuse, says, ‘‘Eros fell upon them all.’’® 
During the Hellenistic period her repu- 
tation becomes worse still: ‘‘She is,’’ as 
the French critic Cartault’ puts it, ‘‘the 
... instigator of all the most abandoned 
amatory excesses. she delights in cor- 
rupting men and bringing them un- 
happiness.”’ 

Long before Vergil’s time, this dis- 
turbing lady of easy virtue® had been 
forcibly identified in Roman religion 
with an inoffensive garden-goddess.” 


The link was a Sicilian divinity, wor- 
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shipped at Mt. Eryx, whom Greeks 
called Aphrodite and who received tem- 
ples in Rome as Venus Erucina.!" H. J. 
Rose!! suggests that the word venus 
originally denotes the beauty of well- 
tilled land such as garden land, and 
there seems no doubt that the Italic 
goddess Venus was simply one of the 
vegetation-deities.12 So primitive a re- 
ligious conception, without personality 
or myth, is easily overwhelmed and 
supplanted by an _ anthropomorphic 
deity; thus, when a Roman of the early 
Augustan period heard Venus’ name, 
the image arising in his mind was 
hardly to be distinguished from that of 
the Greek Aphrodite. 

In this situation Vergil knew what 
must be done if Venus was not to 
appear wholly absurd as Aeneas’ 
mother and source of the Julian house. 
We are bound to acknowledge the gen- 
eral success of her transformation;1!% 
the question is rather whether the ex- 
tent of the transformation has been 
correctly estimated. We find M. Car- 
tault!+ maintaining that the Venus of 
the Aeneid is simply a tender, affec- 
tionate, solicitous mother with no am- 
bition to be anything else. We find Mr. 
Cyril Bailey,1° that brilliant student of 
Roman religion, saying, ‘‘Venus and 
Iuno at least have no personality and 
no aims of theirown... ; they are... 
the workings of the opposed moirai.”’ 
According to such judgments, the 
patroness of wanton desire has changed 
into a colorless paragon of matronly 
respectability, shining only with re- 
flected light as Aeneas’ mother and as 
the instrument of a benevolent destiny. 
One hears again the words of Quince 
when he perceives that his friend has 
grown a donkey’s head: ‘Bless thee, 
Bottom, bless thee! thou art trans- 
lated.”’ 

It may be worth our while to deter- 
mine just how well the Aeneid bears out 
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such opinions. Venus observed appears 
clearly to Aeneas once only, in Book 3; 
but this brief encounter tells us little 
about the goddess and her relationship 
with her son. Vergil does reveal her at 
length to us (though not to Aeneas) in 
Book 1; and so, if we would understand 
her, we must follow Aeneas and the in- 
evitable Achates through a dense forest 
on the once green shores of North 
Africa. Let C. Day Lewis!® tell the 
story: 


There, from the heart of the woodland, his 
mother came to meet him 

Guised as a maiden in face and dress, with 
a girl’s weapons — 

A Spartan girl, as it might be, or Thracian 
Harpalyce, 

Outpacer of horses, swift outrunner of run- 
ning rivers. 

In huntress wise she had handily slung her 
bow from her shoulder, 

And her hair was free to blow in the wind, 
; and she went bare-kneed 
With the flowing folds of her dress kilted up 
and securely knotted.17 


Since the deities of Homer and Vergil 
almost never reveal themselves in 
propria natura, one is not surprised to 
find Venus masquerading as someone 
else; but what a disguise she has 
chosen! A trace of the divine sp’endor 
remains, as too powerful to hide com- 
pletely; every other detail represents a 
determined attempt by the ravishing 
goddess of love to appear her exact 
opposite.15 The iron physical training 
of Spartan girls might well make them 
tough, mannish and unkempt. Romans, 
on the other hand, expected freeborn 
women to have their hair put up neatly 
and to wear long, modest robes. The 
fierce Amazon, typified in Vergil most 
closely by the doomed Camilla,!® 
caught the fancy of Graeco-Roman and 
Augustan times, but this type remained 
bizarre. 


At the mention of Harpalyce, more- 
over, an educated Roman with his 
mythology well polished would recall 
that she grew up in the woods, living 
there alone and stealing a lamb from 


the sheepfolds when she was driven by 
hunger. If Venus, in this strange mani- 
festation, reminded one of a brawny 
Spartan girl or of the wild, wolf-like 
Harpalyce, we may take it she made a 
formidable figure. 

Sed quorsus haec? The point is that 
Aeneas’ mother has decided to play a 
joke on him, nothing malicious or even 
particularly subtle, but (as Aeneas’ 
later words clearly show) the same 
trick of impersonation which has suc- 
ceeded with him a number of times 
before.2° Many of Vergil’s readers will 
have seen this for themselves; the com- 
mentators, however, have so consistent- 
ly ignored it that one may perhaps be 
pardoned for laboring the obvious. 

As Vergil continues his narrative, the 
deception is strengthened by words: 

‘She spoke first: — 

Hullo there, young men! 

If you have seen 

One of my sisters roving hereabouts or in 
full cry 

After a foaming boar — she carries a slung 
quiver 

And wears a spotted lynx-skin — please tell 
where she went. 

Thus Venus spoke; and the son of Venus 

began to reply thus: — 

No sight or sound have I had of any of 

your sisters, 

O — but what shall I call you, maiden? for 
your face is 

Unmortal, and your speech rings not of 
humankind. 

Goddess surely you are. A nymph? The 
sister of Phoebus? 

Give luck, whoever you be!- Lighten, I pray, 
our ordeal!""*t 


Professor Day Lewis’ excellent ren- 
dering of heus, iuvenes as ‘‘Hullo there, 
young men!”’ is likely to be misunder- 
stood on this side of the Atlantic. Heus, 
like the British colloquialism which 
translates it, is a somewhat sharp and 
decidedly informal request for atten- 
tion, not a greeting. It occurs almost 
exclusively in Plautus and Terence, 
where it is the regular summons for a 
servant to come and open the door. 
Vergil uses it twice only; the other 
example, also from the Aeneid, is found 
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in Ascanius’ joking words heus, etiam 
mensas consumimus,?2 spoken when 
the hungry Trojans have fallen to eat- 
ing the thin meal-cakes on which the 
other food had been heaped. There can 
be no doubt about the light tone here, 
since Vergil says the youth spoke 
adludens, in jest. Translated into 
American, what Venus calls out to 
Aeneas and Achates is simply ‘‘Hey!”’ 
Ascanius’ words, by the same token, 
are ‘‘Hey! we’re even eating the 
tables!’’ In the present passage, as in 
the other, heus witnesses to a tempo- 
rarily relaxed and humorous approach 
by Vergil. 

Ac prior heus, inquit, iuvenes: Venus 
speaks first, because she is the one in 
command of the situation.2*% Aeneas’ 
reply echoes in some degree the words 
of Odysseus to Nausicaa. The obvious 
borrowing, which editors invariably 
point out, is valuable for us only be- 
cause it suggests something which 
editors seem invariably to overlook, 
namely the striking difference between 
the conduct of Odysseus and of Aeneas 
in parallel situations. The Ithacan is 
lying naked and battered on the sand 
when the sound of girls’ voices rouses 
him from sleep. He plans a course of 
action, improvises a covering and pro- 
ceeds to address Nausicaa in one of the 
great diplomatic speeches of all time. 
Aeneas at his best acts with the 
straightforwardness of a true Roman, 
but he quite lacks the resourceful na- 
ture of Odysseus. We find Homer’s 
hero more interesting; Roman readers 
undoubtedly found Aeneas more ad- 
mirable. 

At any rate, he answers the hoyden 
huntress?4 with commendable polite- 
ness. There is one difficulty: he does 
not know this young lady’s identity. 
O-quam te memorem, virgo? The turn 
of phrase is colloquial, for stately lan- 
guage would not express his embarrass- 
ment.25 Aeneas senses that he has en- 
countered no ordinary mortal; he asks 
if she is Phoebus’ sister, or perhaps one 
of the nymphs. The loca deserta in 


which he finds himself would seem a 
likely place to come upon nymphs, 
whom the Romans associated with 
caves, springs and not least with dense 
forests;-" also, Aeneas has just come 
from a seaside cave which Vergil calls 
nympharum domus, the sort of place 
where they might dwell. 

But another guess is ventured, name- 
ly that the young lady is Diana; and 
this is what Venus really wanted Aeneas 
to think. Her words and appearance 
very strongly suggest the Diana of 
Graeco-Roman sculpture;?7 thus when 
Dido is likened to the divine huntress, 
later in Book 1,°5 Vergil pictures Diana 
with a quiver over her shoulder and 
surrounded by a band of mountain- 
nymphs. The latter point perhaps ex- 
plains the reference Venus makes to her 
sorores, companions in the hunt. On 
this new interpretation, Aeneas’ conjec- 
tures are connected, so that in effect he 
is asking, ‘‘Are you one of the nymphs? 
or perhaps their leader herself?’’ 

However that may be, we have no 
cause to laugh at his perfectly natural 
surmise; the joke is a private one which 
Venus, until the very last moment, 
shares with herself alone.*" No one 
else, least of all Aeneas, could properly 
appreciate the magnificent incongruity 
of Diana, the fiercely virgin goddess, 
being impersonated by her complete 
opposite. To stress the paradox of her 
disguise, Vergil begins his description 
of it with the line virginis os habi- 
tumque gerens et virginis arma, where 
the repetition puzzles editors because 
the real reason for its use has gone un- 
noticed. Good taste prevails, to be 
sure, for virgo is contrasted, both ex- 
plicitly and implicitly, with the idea of 
motherhood; but in Augustan thought 
Venus’ scandalous behavior had not 
been forgotten simply because Julius 
and Augustus adopted her as patroness 
and genetrizx. 

Once again, incidentally, an echo of 
Homer*! has fallen on deaf ears: when 
Telemachus comes to the court of Mene- 
laus and Helen, she who at Troy had 
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been the most seductive of all women is 
deliberately likened to Artemis. No 
humor lurks here; Homer is unflinch- 
ingly realistic, as Tolstoi was to be 
when he allowed the radiant Natasha 
to become fat and boring. In this pene- 
tration, each transcends Vergil. 


After Aeneas laments his misfortunes 
Venus comforts him tenderly with news 
of a good omen. Here are her final 
words and the scene that follows: 


‘Do but fare on, and firmly step where the 
road leads you. 

She spoke. She turned away; and as she 
turned, her neck 

Glowed to a rose-flush, her crown of am- 
brosial hair breathed out 

A heavenly fragrance, her robe flowed down, 
down to her feet, 

And in gait she was all a goddess. Aeneas 
recognised 

His mother, and as she passed from him, 
sent these words in her wake: — 

Must you too be cruel? Must you make 
game of your son 

With shapes of sheer illusion? Oh, why may 
we not join 

Hand to hand, or ever converse straight- 
forwardly? 

Thus he reproached her, and turned his 
steps toward the battlements.’’*” 


We have here a rarely beautiful de- 
scription of the revelation of divinity. 
Aeneas, comforted now with hope for 
the future, might have accepted the 
revelation with some tranquillity; but 
in fact he cries out like a vexed child, 
and the interchange closes on a note 
which seems to us somewhat odd. It 
must have seemed so in the fourth cen- 
tury as well; for Donatus, author of the 
Interpretationes Vergilianae, carefully 
explains that ‘‘the reproach is not abu- 
sive or bitter, but shows (Aeneas’) 
religio and his emotion.’’ Since religio 
here does not mean “religious awe’’, it 
is quite possible that Donatus was re- 
ferring to Aeneas’ sense of propriety, 
his scrupulous feeling for ethical obli- 
gations. If so, then we must say, 
tetigisti acu: you have hit the nail on 
the head, Donatus. 


Before any explanation of Aeneas’ 


reproach can be attempted, his pietas 
must be briefly considered. The terms 
pietas and pius seldom refer in the 
Aeneid to anything except religious de. 
votion; and yet that of course is not 
quite the whole story. We think at once 
of Aeneas’ pietas erga patrem, his duti- 
ful care towards Anchises. Now, An- 
chises is peevish in his old age — one 
wonders, indeed, what Venus saw in 
him at any age — nevertheless Aeneas 
proves an admirably patient and re 
spectful son; pius and pietas are used 
again and again of his attitude. What, 
then, of the fact that in the entire 
Aeneid neither term is ever used to 
describe Aeneas’ relations with his 
mother? 

Surely it must be concluded that 
these ideas would not fit into the rela- 
tionship. From Aeneas’ point of view, 
Venus was simply impossible: at Troy 
she was never home, so that one might 
as well not have a mother; and when 
she did appear it was likely to be in 
some maddening disguise, and one 
didn’t get a chance to have a real talk 
with her. Quid natum totiens, crudelis 
tu quoque, falsis / Ludis imaginibus? 
he cries. ‘‘The hand of the whole world 
is turned against me, and now you, my 
own mother, cruel too! Why can’t we 
be open and natural with each other?” 
It is a little childish, if you like; it is 
also pathetic. Aeneas can and does 
make sacrifice to his mother; but what 
he wants is to love her, in his queer, 
stiff way, as a son; and for this, as he 
himself recognizes, there is no chance 
—non datur. Venus does love her 
child, yet she sees the impersonation 
as a harmless joke. Not so Aeneas; his 
emotions have been cheated of expres- 
sion, his sense of the fitness of things is 
deeply wounded. 

This whole scene represents an adroit 
confession on Vergil’s part that Venus’ 
nature is too ingrained ever to be 
changed completely. Not much more 
than a generation earlier, Lucretius had 
presented her under a three-fold aspect, 
as the Aeneadum genetrix, as the cos- 
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VENUS AND AENEAS 


mic life-impulse and as the impassioned 
paramour of Mars.*% His lines are 
magnificent, but they leave one be- 
wildered. Vergil avoided this degree of 
error: his Venus is a devoted mother, 
yet he allows her to show traces of the 
old, capricious Aphrodite, so that her 
very complexity, thus acknowledged, 
makes her seem at the same time more 
intriguing and, to one reader at least, 
more credible. 

Ought we, finally, to feel sorry for 
Aeneas? Perhaps; but his saving grace 
is that he does not long indulge in the 
luxury of feeling sorry for himself. 
Already he has a well-formed sense of 
duty, and after the cry of reproach he 
obeys his mother’s final command, set- 
ting out on the path that leads to Carth- 
age. Though Venus’ misguided schem- 
ing is now to bring his divine mission 
into greater peril than it has yet known, 
though his commitment to that mission 
is to be tested as never before, we may 
leave him with confidence as he goes 
forward to follow out his destiny. 

W. D. ANDERSON 

The College of Wooster 


1 De rer. nat. 1. 4f per te genus omne 
animantum / concipitur; 19 omnibus incutiens 
(sc. Venus) blandum per pectora amorem. 

2 Jl. 2. 820. 

3This attitude is manifest in the Hippolytus 
and Helen. The actual worship of Aphrcdite at 
Athens in the fifth century was restrained (see 
H. J. Rose, Ancient Greek Religion [London n.d.], 
54): but so was that of Dionysus, whose power 
Eurip des so terrifyingly portrays in the Bacchae. 

4 Professor Whatmough (CP 49 [1954]. 207), 
speculating on the origin cf Gk. turannos, sug- 
gests Etr. turan, ‘‘i.e., Aphrodite, the tyrant god- 
dess."’ 

56. 24. 3. 

6F. M. Cornford has brilliantly treated the 
whole passage in Thucydides Mythistoricus (Lon- 
don 1907). Though his interpretation has been 
adopted in this particular instance, the present 
writer is by no means a convert to Cornford’s 
whole thesis. 

7 Cartault, A., Art de Vergile dans l’Enéide 
(Par's 1926), 1. 87. 

8 Originally Aphrodite was a goddess of the 
mother-type, as is evident from statuettes found 
on Cyprus, where she was chief goddess. When 
she came to the Greek mainland, as Rose points 
out (op. cit., 53), she could no longer preside over 
Marriage and childbirth (a province already 
claimed by Hera), but became associated instead 
with “all that concerns the passion of love."’ 

§ Varro, R.R. 1. 1, Venus as the patroness of 
gardens; see Victor Basanoff, Les dieux des 
Tomains (Paris 1942), 134. Venus even came to 


preside over the Roman vintage-festival, origin- 
ally under the patronage of Iuppiter himself. 
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‘0 The clearest statement of the original rela- 
tionship is that of Gilbert Murray, in Four Stages 
of Greek Religion (New York 1912), 83: ‘‘The 
Korai of Cyprus, Cythera, Corinth, Eryx, and 
some other places were felt to be one, and be- 
came absorbed in the great figure of Aphrodite.”’ 
At Mt. Eryx, as at Corinth, Aphrodite had temple- 
harlots in her service, a striking indication of 
the dissimilarity between the Sicilian and the 
Italic divinities. If one traces these relationships 
still farther back, it appears that Venus Erucina 
was none other than the old Phoenician Ashtart 
(Astarte) of Eryx, for whose worship there we 
have inscriptional evidence (CIS 135, 149. 1); see 
L. B. Paton in Hastings’ Encyclopedia of Religion 
and Ethics (New York 1916), 2. 117f. This same 
work (8. 178-180) contains a detailed study by 
J. B. Carter of Venus’ possible Italic origins and 
her connection with Aphrodite; his work takes 
account of the theories of Wissowa, Preller and 
Marquardt, and is still the best treatment in 
English. 

11 Ancient Roman Religion (London n.d). 93. 
Against this contemporary view must be set the 
contention of C. H. Toy (Introduction to the 
History of Religions [New York 1913], 354, n. 1) 
that an aesthetic perception of nature ‘‘would be 
foreign to early ways of naming deities’’ and 
thus must be disallowed in any investigation of 
the meaning of Venus’ name. The present writer 
is here content to remain a tertius gaudens. 

i2M. P. Nilsson (A History of Greek Religion 
{tr. F. J. Fielden, Oxford 1925], 120) notes that 
Aphrodite occasionally appears in this same 
guise: ‘“‘She is sometimes known as ‘the one from 
the gardens’, and she, as well as Artemis and 
the nymphs, had shrines at the mouth of the 
Alpheus.’’ For the references, see J. B. Carter 
(loc. cit.). One conjectures that this fact, so often 
overlooked, must enter into any explanation of 
the identification with Venus. [I have thought 
that the apple, horticultural item and symbol of 
love (Catullus 2.12, 65.9) respectively, helped the 
forced identification. (Ed.)] 

13 It does not seem to have been noted that the 
state-cult had provided Vergil with a precedent 
almost a century earlier. This was the founda- 
tion, in 114 B.C., of the temple of Venus Verti- 
cordia (‘‘turner of hearts’’ — the adiective is of 
a type extremely rare in Latin; it parallels the 
Gk. (Aphrodite) apostroph‘a), an altar having 
already been erected near the beginning of the 
secend century. Here the goddess is conce’ved as 
guiding girls and women toward chastity of mind 
and awav from the lawless desire which prior to 
the founding had brought about the seduction of 
three Vestal Virgins. W. Warde Fowler's re- 
marks (The Roman Festivals of the Republic 
[London 1908], 68) are worth quot‘ng here: “If 
Lvdus can be trusted, the Roman ceremony of 
April 1 (i.e. the Veneralia) was fouvnd also in 
Cvprus. on the same day, with variations in de- 
tail. If that be so, the addition of the name 
Verticordia is a curious example of the accretion 
of a Roman cult-title expressive of domestic 
morality on a foreign deity of questinnab'e revu- 
tation.’’ May it not be, however, that the celebra- 
tion in Cyprus represented a survival of the 
original indigenous nature of Anhredite as a 
mother-goddess (v.s., n. 8)? 

14 op. cit., 88. 

15 Religion in Virgil (Oxford 1935), 314. 

16 The Aeneid of Virgil (New York 1953). Pas- 
sages from the Aeneid quoted in this article are 
in every case taken from Day Lewis’ translation. 

17 Aen. 1.314-320. 

18 Donatus (v.i.), ad loc., contends that Aeneas 
is to be admired for not succumbing to the many 
inritamenta libidinis present in Venus’ garb and 
person. There could hardly be any more com- 
plete misunderstanding of the purpose of her 
disguise. 

19 Camilla, it will be not‘ced, was under Diana's 
protection (Aen. 11.582-584), 
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20 Richard Heinze, in his widely-known study 
Virgils epische Technik (Leipzig 1908), 98, actu- 
ally maintains that in the phrase totiens ‘ 
falsis / ludis imaginibus (Aen. 1.407f.) Vergil 
‘“‘was thinking not of the specific manifestations 
of Venus but rather of the changing shapes in 
which Athena approached Odysseus.’’ The reader 
who will believe this will believe anything. Ad- 
mittedly, the discrepancy between Books 1 and 
3 of the Aeneid in the matter of Venus’ character 
poses a real problem; but that hardly warrants 
passing off as an imitation of Homer something 
which in fact cannot (pace Heinze, ib.) be found 
anywhere in the Odyssey. 

21 Aen. 1.321-330. 

22 Aen. 7.116. 

23 Donatus explains prior on the supposition that 
Venus had to start the conversation first, since 
otherwise it might have seemed improper (im- 
probum) to speak to a lone maiden. Sad to say, 
this was revived by Cartault (op. cit., 112). 

24James Henry (Aeneidea [Meissen 18921, 
1.620) argues that the use of monstrate in 325 
shows her request to be respectful; and Day 
Lewis’ rendering of this imperative as “please 
tell me where she went’’ indicates much the 
same view. Actualiy, there is no evidence that 
monstrare in itself shows particular respectful- 
ness. Even Donatus, ad loc., noted Venus’ off- 
hand manner of speech here (illa non tantum 
specie virginis verum etiam sermone trans- 
duceret inprudentis). One must grant, however, 
that it is less impolite than merely brusque. 

25 Servius (D): hic o dubitativa, alias optativa. 
Mackail rightly notes the way in which Vergil 
imparts a kind of dignity to a phrase from 
common speech; but it is the general elevation 
of his style which achieves this. 

26 The antique landscape, says Nilsson (op. cit.. 
118f.), ‘‘is saturated with religion in a manner 
quite foreign to us. . . . Nymphs lived in every 
cave and fountain.”’ 

27 Cartault (loc. cit.) suggests that a sculptured 
original provided Vergil’s inspiration. 

28 498-501. 

29 Heinze (op. cit., 48f.) has seen this very 
clearly: “It is completely in keeping with Venus’ 
nature, which in Vergil almost always retains 
signs of a dilatorv element even in the most 
serious moments, that she does not come to the 
actual facts of the situation right at the begin- 
ning ... :; it is as if she wanted to enjoy his 
(Aeneas’) astonishment first.’’ 

30 Of the 62 eccurrences cf epithets applied to 
Venus in the Aeneid. the f-llowing freauencies 
may be listed: genetrix, 6; mater (sc. Aeneae), 
6; parens. 7. Aeneas is noted 22 times, in one 
form or another, as the goddess’ son. See Nich- 
olas Moseley, Chrracters and Enithets: a Studu in 
Verail’s Aeneid (Diss. New Haven 1926), esp. 44f. 

$1 Od. 4.121f. 

32 Aen. 1.401-410. 

33 De rer. nat. 1.1, 4f., 19f., 32-49. The opening 
phrase of the poem constitutes 9 slight corrective 
to Franz Altheim’s view (A History of Roman 
Religion [tr. Harold Mattinglv, New York n.d.}, 
333) that in Lucretius’ introduct‘on Venus is no 
other than Aphrodite. 


€erbert Edward Mierom 


There is, I fear, no consistent policy or 
practice here as regards obituaries. Such 
notices are apt to depend on the initiative 
of someone directly concerned. Not in a 
position to pay a personal tribute in this 
case, I can at least supply a notice. 

Born 1n 1891, Mierow received bach- 
elor’s, master’s and doctor’s degrees 
from Princeton; and verses from his 
hand are carved over the entrance of 
McCosh Hall there. The first incumbent 
of the Moses Clement Gile chair of 
Classics at Colorado College, he taught 
there for twenty-five years, retiring in 
1943 but continuing to reside in Colorado 
Springs, where he died November 15th. 

Soon after being granted the doctor- 
ate, he was Harrison Research Fellow 
at the University of Pennsylvania, his 
subject, ‘‘Euripides’ Innovations in 
Athenian Tragedy.’ Not long since 
MSS from both him and his brother 
were in my hands. The latter’s paper, 
though competent, being somewhat 
marginal to the interests of our readers, 
he wrote urging me to return that and 
print his brother’s. Charles and I are 
especially glad now that this was done. 
‘‘The Amazing Modernity of Euripides” 
appeared in the Journal of April, 1953. 

Besides his articles in Classical and 
other organs, Dr. Mierow published 
poems, one on the editorial page of the 
New York Times, and several poetic 
dramas. 

Our sympathy goes to his brother, 
President of Colorado College while his 
brother was head of Classics there and 
now again residing at Colorado Springs. 
[Ed.] 


VERBUM 
(from page 232) 


1 The text used was Bennett, Charles E. — New 
Cicero, Allyn & Bacon. 

2 The group‘ng used in Ia was established em- 
pirically. As the study progressed it soon became 
apparent that words of low frequency were much 
more numerous than those of h‘gh frequency. 
This suggested the advisab'lity of decreasing the 
spread of the groups in which frequency was low. 
The group 25-49 was established as ihe basis and 


each group above that made twice as large in 
extent and each group below approximately half 
as large. 

3 Vos (with which tu could have been included) 
is found over 100 times and in all six speeches. 

4The Classical Journal — Nov. 1948, Vol. 44, 
No. 2, 109ff. 

5 For Table IV I have tried to conform to the 
Vergil study. This explains why the totals for 
Cicero in Table IV are slightly lower than those 
in Tab'e Ib. 

6 The Classical Journal— May 1949, Voi. 44, 
No. 8, 469ff. 

7 The Classical Journal— Nov. 1948, Vol. 4, 
No. 2, 135-6. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Ancilla to Classical Reading. By Moses Had- 
as. (Columbia Bicentennial Editions and 
Studies.) New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1954. Pp. xiii, 397. $4.75. 


TueE Ancilla is a by-product of Mr. Hadas’ 
histories of Greek and Latin literature. It 
is not a handbook of essential information, 
although the earliest chapters hold out that 
promise. The author’s design is rather to 
introduce his readers to a variety of in- 
formation which he had considered peri- 
pheral when writing the literary histories. 
This consists in large part of a selection 
fitted into connected narrative, from the 
testimony, ancient and more recent, on the 
persons and writings of the great literary 
figures of antiquity. The book is divided 
into two parts, I, ‘‘Production, Reception 
and Preservation’’, pp. 1-131; II, ‘Literary 
Gossip’, pp. 132-366. 

Part I is a series of essays which fall 
roughly into two groups. The first of these 
deals with the actual circumstances under 
which ancient books were produced, pub- 
lished, distributed and preserved for poster- 
ity, and with ancient attitudes toward lit- 
erature. The author makes particularly ef- 
fective use of excerpts from ancient writers. 
Perhaps most valuable, in view of our ex- 
cessive concentration on the printed page, 
is his emphasis on the fact that Greco- 
Roman literature in general was written 
to be heard. Chapter 2, ‘‘The Outward Mani- 
festations’’, and 4, “Distribution and the 
Consumer’’, could well be required reading 
for any class beginning the study of Greek 
and Roman literature. The remaining chap- 
ters of this division are short discussions of 
ancient literary criticism; classical scholar- 
ship, ancient and modern; and ‘‘The Lives 
of the Poets.’’ Presumably the choice of 
subjects here was dictated to a great extent 
by the fact that most of the quotations in 
the second and larger part of the book 
come from these three sources. 


Part II is a survey of the main writers of 
Greco-Roman literature in terms of what 
people said about them. The quotations may 
be serious biography; gossip: malicious, 
frivolous or illustrative; or critical com- 
ments, ancient or modern. The author is 
selective, and relatively unsystematic in his 
selection, but he is guided by two criteria: 
he undertakes to include that which illu- 
minates the character of the ancient writer, 
and to avoid what is trite. The result is a 
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book for browsing rather than reference. 
There are in it many interesting anecdotes, 
and some biographical material, like Plato’s 
autobiographical Seventh Epistle or the Sue- 
tonian biographies of Terence, Virgil and 
Horace, which deserves to be better known. 
In addition, his selection of critical opinion 
iilustrates vividly the extent to which judg- 
ments of the relative merits of ancient 
authors have varied. 

As a useful compilation, however, its val- 
ue is limited by two factors, the fact that 
so much of the ancient writing about writ- 
ers which has survived is unreliable and 
aownright dull, and the author’s lack of a 
consistent plan. Mr. Hadas does not regard 
his material as uninteresting, but he does 
not conceal the fact that most of it is second 
rate. In fact his evaluation of the contents 
of the passages he has excerpted is one of 
the better features of the book. In criticising 
his organization of material I am thinking, 
for example, of the fact that he sometimes 
includes, sometimes omits accounts of the 
specific author’s reputation after antiquity, 
that in some fields, especially lyric poetry, 
minor figures are included, in others, e.g. 
philosophy, major personalities are omitted; 
that in general he seems to have had no 
positive criterion for the type of biographi- 
cal material to be included or excluded. 
Mr. Hadas comments on the fact that cer- 
tain information appears and reappears in 
reference works and suggests that ‘‘as in 
the case of a newspaper that declares it 
will publish only what is fit to print, one 
wonders what the rejected residue may be 
like.’’ Mr. Hadas’ principles of selection are 
not such as to dissuade the possessor of 
such a curiosity from wondering in turn 
what Mr. Hadas has omitted. 

Apart from the chapters on books and 
publishing, the Ancilla is a book to be read 
by those already acquainted with the con- 
tents and the history of Greco-Roman lit- 
erature. That it is the selection of one of 
the newer book clubs is evidence that by 
many it will be read first. Although we 
might wish that this wider audience were 
being reached by a book penetrating closer 
to the heart of the Classical tradition, that 
audience will find here some things that 
are valuable, much that is pleasant; it will 
moreover be in the hands of a competent 
scholar; this is more than can be said for 
some more pretentious popularizations. 

J. HitTton TURNER 

Westminster College, Pa. 
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The Sophists. By Mario UNTERSTEINER. Trans- 
lated by Kathleen Freeman. New York: 
Philosophical Library, 1954. Pp. xvi, 368. 
$6.00. 


ATRANSLATION of I Sofisti (Torino. Einaudi, 
1949), this book is the second of a proposed 
trilogy on ‘‘sophistic philosophy,’’ following 
La Fisiologia del Mito [The Physiology of 
the Myth] (Milan 1946) and preceding a 
future volume which will examine the cul- 
tural activity of the sophists. 


The author treats in detail Protagoras, 
Gorgias, Prodicus, Antiphon and Hippias; 
discussing their life, works and tenets. The 
two concluding chapters consist of brief re- 
marks on Thrasymachus, Critias, Callicles, 
Lycophron and Alcidamas. Approximately 
one-third of the text is allotted to Gorgias 
(six plus of the eighteen chapters). Copious 
notes at the conclusion of each chapter, giv- 
ing original sources and the varying judg- 
ments of leading scholars on vexed ques- 
tions of chronology and_ interpretation, 
should be extremely valuable even to those 
who .do not find themselves in agreement 
with Untersteiners’ deductions. The volume 
includes an extensive bibliography (eight 
and one-half pages) and three indexes: 1) 
ef persons and deities; 2) of subjects in 
English; 3) of subjects in Greek. 


Although the author’s reconstruction of 
the tenets of individual sophists at times 
varies from the views of other specialists, 
the general conclusions concerning the in- 
tellectual impact of the sophists do not 
differ essentially from usually accepted 
opinions. 


It should be noted that although Kathleen 
Freeman did the translating, her con- 
clusions, expressed in her own book, Com- 
panion to the Pre-Socratic Philosophers (Ox- 
ford: Blackwell, 1949), differ markedly at 
times from those of Untersteiner. Prota- 
goras’ statement on the gods, for example, 
is interpreted by Freeman as agnostic 
(Comp. 347, 352, 353); while Untersteiner 
deduces merely a denial of the possibility 
of a sense-experience of the existence of 
the gods and of their non-existence (27-28). 
4lso the number and arrangement of the 
writings of Protagoras, as well as his re- 
ported influence by the Persian Magi, are 
interpreted differently by each scholar 
(cf. 10-16, 1-2 with Comp. 347, 345). 


One misprint has been noted—read Plat., 
Prot., 337c for Plat., Prot., 318e (38, note 
46). Too frequently the source of a citation 
is indicated vaguely (13-14, 23, 31, 46, 68). 


ROBERT G. 


HOERBER 


More serious in the arguing on the basis of 
eiymology without any authoritative sub- 
stantiation; e.g., to aléthes ‘‘connotes that 
which comes out of the shadows into the 
light and is revealed’’ (23); since eidenai 
contains the root id-, Protagoras ‘‘denied 
only a knowledge by means of sense-ex- 
perience’ (37). In spite of these minor 
Llemishes, the work should provoke thought 
in an area of study which, because of the 
nature of the primary sources, permits vari- 
ation of opinion. 


RosBert G. HOERBER 
Westminster College, Mo. 


Les Sophistes et le Droit. By CONSTANTIN 
EMM. PERIPHANAKIS. Athens: 1953. Pp 66. 
No price stated. 


THE PAPER-BOUND VOLUME, by the author of 
La Théorie Grecque du Droit et le Clas- 
sicisme Actuel (Athens 1946), discusses in 
thirty-six pages of text some of the views 
attributed to the following individuals: 
Protagoras, Gorgias, Callicles, Thrasymach- 
us, Polus, Meno, Critias, Prodicus, Hippias, 
Phaleas, Antiphon, Alcidamas and Lyco- 
phron. The bibliography (41-44) and the 
notes (45-66), listing relatively few works of 
English and American scholars, completes 
the volume. 


Although the bibliography lists the work 
of H. Cherniss (Aristotle’s Criticism of 
Presocratic Philosophy), the author asserts 
that the correctness of the references to the 
sophists in Plato and Aristotle do not per- 
mit any doubt (9-10). The primary original 
source, however, is Plato’s dialogues; ci- 
tations from Aristotle occur mainly on a 
few pages of chapter four (30-32). 


The book should be of interest to the non- 
specialist, who should be cautioned, how- 
ever, that at times the author strains the 
evidence. Hippias, for example, becomes an 
advocate of panhellenic law, the abolition 
of slavery and economic reform primarily 
because in Plato’s Protagoras (337c) he re- 
fers to his audience, which included Pro- 
tagoras of Abdera, Prodicus of Ceos, Hip- 
pocrates of Chios and Socrates, Critias, 
Alcibiades and Callias of Athens, as sug- 
geneis, oikeioi and politae by nature, not 
by law (27-29). Protagoras, likewise, is 
given full credit for advanced ideas on pun- 
ishment and education contained in Plato’s 
Protagoras, although similar ideas are ex- 
pressed in other dialogues of Plato; e.g., 
Laws 934a-b (24-25). 


RoBerT G. HOERBER 
Westminster College, Mo. 
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